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THE PEVERIL TOWER. 


ERBYSHIRE is undoubtedly one of the 
most picturesque districts in all England, and 
poets, novelists, and travelers have never wearied 
of chronicling its beauties. 

The hills are not nearly so lofty as those of 
Scotland or Wales, but they are so effectively 
grouped, with such exquisite valleys and noble 
stretches of woodland in between, that the 
landscape fairly challenges comparison with the 
finest scenery of either, country. The Derwent 
is the principal river; but several smaller streams 
nearly equal in loveliness flow through it, among 
them the Dove and ‘the gentle Wye,’ that 
Wordsworth loved. 

Beside these natural advantages, it is marvel- 
ously rich in relics of ancient days, dating back 
to Roman rule, and preserving the record of the 
successive sway of Briton, Saxon, and Norman. 
The whole shire is literally crowded with ruined 


3 abbeys, storied keeps, and the very stateliest of 


Albion’s ancestral castles and manors, about 
which cluster so many historic and romantic 
memories as to make them shrines for the 
traveler. 

Among these places of interest, Haddon Hall 
stands pre-eminent. It is indeed one of the 
finest castellated mansions which England can 
boast ; and certain portions, the beautiful chapel 
and banqueting-hall among them, belong to a 
much older era. It has been untouched by 
alterations to suit modern ideas of comfort, and, 
¢ though long uninhabited, is kept in a state of 
; perfect preservation. On entering its walls, the 
3 visitor is carried back to medieval days; the 
3 illusion is so perfect, that he expects to see steel- 
3 clad knights jousting in the courtyard, stately 
rage in farthingale and ruff sauntering about 

the gardens to meet a gay train, hawk on wrist, 
issuing from the portals, bent on one of the chief 
pleasures of cavaliers and ladies in the olden 
time—or, best of all, in wandering about the 
pleasaunce or through the forest, to encounter 
fair Dorothy Vernon herself. 

To every reader of ancient chronicles, the 
‘name. recalls a page from the old, old story 
} which is always new, and the associations con- 
nected with the beautiful Dorothy form one of 
the principal charms of a pilgrimage to Haddon, 
investing the venerable pile with that human 
interest which only love and romance can bestow. 

The place to-day must look very much as it 
did when Dorothy lived, dreamed, and suffered 
there. The main portion of the building, ancient 
as are certain landmarks, dates back only to the 
reign of Edward the Fourth—and, by then, 
noblemen had ceased to dwell in fortresses—so 
Haddon possesses no claims to be other than 
a baronial residence: though it was capable of 
being put in a state of defense, as is proved by 
its noble tower, called the ‘‘ Eagle”’ or ‘‘ Peveril,”’ 
of which any castle might be proud. 
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Passing through 
the massive gate- 
way and ascending 
a flight of steps into 
the outer court, one 
perceives asecond ; 
for the great mass 
of masonry sur- 
rounds two quad- 
rangles. The gar- 
dens spread to the 
right; the lower is 
roughly terraced, 
and stretches down 
to the foot of the 
hill, where a flight 
of sixtyseven steps 
—I once counted 
them—leads to the 
river Wye. An 
immense square 
lawn is overlooked 











by the terrace that 
is one of Haddon’s 


chief glories, the view from which is of a love- } 


liness not soon to be forgotten. The winter- 
garden is planted with trees strangely gnarled 
and twisted by the winds of centuries; and, at 
the north end, overhung by a noble yew, is that 
most romantic feature—Dorothy Vernon’s door, 


HADDON HALL, 


nearly opposite, a second lofty terrace, called 
** Dorothy’s Walk.” 

The slope on which the mansion stands is so 
abrupt, that many of the ground-floor rooms at 
the back are on a level with those of the front 
second-story ; and the very names of the apart- 


with the balustraded steps leading from it—and, } ments through which one is shown sound like 
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the titles of old romances—the King’s sell be sobriquet derived from the name of the 
the Orange Parlor, the Minstrels’ Gallery, Lady ; ; highest mountain of the district. 
Catherine’s Tiring-Room, Dorothy’s Bower, and } being can avoid crosses, and the extravagant 
the like. The Blue Drawing-Room and the baronet held the fact of possessing no male heir 
Banqueting-Hall are magnificent chambers, hung ; the chief of his, though the beauty and grace 
with Gobelin tapestry, and tradition declares that } of the co-heiresses, his daughters Margaret and 
the floor of the great ball-room—over a hundred ‘ Dorothy, ought to have consoled a reasonable 





No human 


feet in length—is the product of a single oak 
which grew in Haddon Forest. 
is crossed, each more interesting than another 
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DOROTHY VERNON’S WINDOW. 


of the Gothic chapel. The consecrated spot is 
a marvel of lovely carvings, and the walls stil! 
preserve the frescoes which were fresh and bright 
when Dorothy Vernon’s eyes rested thereon. 

And this was Dorothy's story : 

In the fourteenth century, Haddon passed 
from the original owners into the hands of the 
Vernons by the marriage of one of the latter 
race with an heiress of the Avenell family ; and, 
in 1515, Sir George Vernon ruled there—known 
from his magnificent style of living and his 
lavish hospitality as the King of the Peak, 





$man for that lack. 
Room after room ; 


Of the two, the younger—Dorothy—was much 


, § the more beautiful and gifted, and the tale of her 
till the pilgrim’s visit ends with an inspection } 


girlhood more replete with romantic incident; 
indeed, Margaret’s was 
a staid satisfactory ca- 
reer, free from strong 
emotions of any sort. 
She was only nineteen 
when, with the full ap- 
proval of all her rela- 
tives, she became en- 
gaged to Sir Thomas 
Stanley, the son of the 
Earl of Derby —and 
was, in consequence, as 
an old chronicler ex- 
presses it, ‘‘ petted and 
made much of’’; while 
the charming Dorothy, 
then probably about 
seventeen, was already 
under a cloud at home 
—kept in the back- 
ground, and made to 
suffer the displeasure of 
her parents—no light 
misfortune in those days 
of rigid discipline and 
autocratic authority on 
the part of heads of 
households. 

Poor Dorothy had 
already met her fate. 
she had fallen in love 
with a man whom her 
family would not toler- 
ate. The hero of her ro- 

mance was John Manners, second son of the Earl 
of Rutland. As there was nothing in his charac- 
ter or life to render him personally objectionable, 
and since in poinf of birth a man who had Edward 
the Fourth’s blood in his veins was at least fully 
equal in rank to the Vernons, only a family feud 
can account for the determined oppositign which 
Dorothy’s parents offered to his suit. 

The story goes that the young girl first met 
Manners and was attracted toward him before 
she knew his name, so that she might have 
sighed with Juliet: 
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DOROTHY VERNON’S DOOR. 


“Too early seen, and known too late, 
My only love sprung from my only hate.” 


$ the case. Perhaps Stanley did not fancy young 
’ Manners, or it may be that she could not forgive 


It is even asserted that, like Juliet, she } ‘little Dolly”’ for being more beautiful than her 


encountered her hero at a masquerade; in her } own fair self. 


case, an entertainment given by some magnate § 


Several months passed; the time set for Mar- 


of the shire on the occasion of a royal progress. garet’s marriage drew near, and great were the 


Dorothy was allowed to go .to the ball; and } preparations for that event. 


The house was full 


there John Manners, who had been brought up ; of guests for weeks in advance, and each day 


in a distant portion of England or on the 


offered a gala fine enough to have satisfied most 


Continent, made his first appearance in the } people of that era for the display requisite at the 


society of the county. 

The secret of the youthful pair was speedily 
discovered; and, though too far along in the 
centuries for hot-blooded male cousins to behave 
as the Capulets would have done toward Romeo 
had they caught him, at least the family could 
exercise a privilege not wholly lost to families 
even in this day—that of tormenting the poor 
heroine, who remained steadfast to her love and 
was not to be moved either by persuasions or 
threats. Father, stepmother, and sister alike 
opposed her heart’s-desire, and she was closely 
watched—in fact, kept almost a prisoner. One 
would think that her own happy love-affair 
might have inclined Mistress Margaret to sym- 
pathize with the poor girl; but such was not 








bridal festivities. 

Dorothy was permitted more freedom. It 
would have been difficult to invent excuses for 
not letting her appear; and, besides, she had 
borne her privations so patiently that, very 
probably, the elders believed her girlish fancy 
had begun to yield to the mingled effects of 
separation from her Romeo and the penalties 
incurred by rebellion against parental authority. 

One day, the sisters, with a party of visitors, 
were walking in the forest, Dorothy lingering 
a little behind the others, perhaps to indulge 
her melancholy thoughts in comparative solitude. 
Descending a slope, she slipped on a bank of 
moss; there were numbers of woodcutters and 
foresters scattered about, and one of these latter 








THE STORY 
had, unnoticed; been for some moments Sanaa 
about, and was leaning against a tree close by } 
when Dorothy met with her mishap. 

He started forward and assisted her to rise 
she caught sight of his face and uttered one 
little cry. The handsome forester retreated, 
and had disappeared behind a thicket before 
Dorothy’s companions could reach her. By the 
time they got to her side, she had recovered her } 
presence of mind and explained that the fall had } 
startled her. She was not hurt, however—not } 
in the least, she assured them, with gay smiles } 
* and a sudden access of color: for, hidden under ‘ 
the lace of her bodice, close to her swiftly beat- : 
ing heart, Dorothy carried a precious treasure. 

No wonder that the guests marveled at her } 
beauty; no wonder that Margaret could report } 
to their parents that Dolly had found fresh } 
spirits—had certainly learned reason from the } 
discipline she had undergone, or was perhaps } 
specially pleased with some one of the new 
eavaliers. And, at that very moment, Dorothy, ; 
safe in her room, was able to regard the treasure ‘ 
which had wrought so mighty a change in 80 } 
brief a space—a note which her lover had : 
slipped into her hand. 
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before, beginning to speculate on some brilliant 
match for her which would reflect due credit on 
their house. 

One evening, the ball-room was Hluminated for 
the last of the revels which were to precede the 
wedding, and, among all the high-born dames, 
the future bridesmaid was the loveliest and the 
most courted. 


“Tt isa night with never a star, 
And the hall with revelry throbs and gleams ; 
There grates a hinge—the door is ajar, 
And a shaft of light in the darkness gleams. 


“A faint sweet face, a glimmering gem, 
And then two figures steal into light; 
A flash, and darkness has swallowed them— 
So sudden was Dorothy Vernon's flight.”’ 
Dorothy escaped from the ball-room, and, 
before her absence had occasioned remark or 
been noticed by her guardians, she had fled across 
the chamber from whose window she used to 


; : watch for her lover—on through the anterooms 


to the great door, and down the balustraded 
stairs once again. 

Her knight was waiting in the shadow of the 
trees beyond, and he bore her swiftly up the 





After this, the youthful pair 
contrived often to meet. Secure 
in his disguise, Manners haunted 
the neighborhood, and even ven- 
tured into the courtyards and gar- 
dens of the hall. In the chamber 
called the Earl's anteroom is a 
window from whence, it is said, 
fair Dorothy used to watch for 
her lover's coming and exchange 
signals with him, as he stood in 
the court below. Often, after 
nightfall, she managed to steal 
through the outer apartments till 
she came to ‘‘ Dorothy Vernon’s 
door,’ and so down the balus- 
traded steps and on to the upper 
terrace—Dorothy’s Walk—one of 
the loveliest and most secluded 
lovers’-nooks that can be imagined. 

The days glided by; the mag- 
nificent festivities began in honor 
of Margaret's marriage, and Dor- 
othy was so happy and gay that, 
though never a favorite, both 
haughty father and cold-hearted 
stepmother released her from the 
ban of their displeasure, and, 
seeing the admiration she roused 
on every side, regarded her with 


a favor they had never shown 
Von. XCIII.—14. 
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steps to ‘‘ Dorothy's Walk,”’ at the end of which 
his horses and trusty servant were stationed. 

Away they galloped, through forest and across 
fields, till they reached the high-road, miles dis- 
tant; and, by the time Dorothy’s flight became a 
certainty, they were near the boundary of the 
adjacent county, which they reached in safety, 
and were married. 

Whether the family became reconciled, or 
whether Sir George was unable to disinherit his 
daughter, is not told; but, at all events, on bis 
death, Dorothy inherited her girlhood’s home for 
her portion. So Haddon passed into the hands of 
the Rutlands—since the beginning of the last cen- 
tury a ducal family—and, for nearly fifty years 
after, the fine old hall was a favorite residence. 

Dorothy and her husband lived long together, 
and she bore him three noble sons and one fair 
daughter. The old traditions of the neighbor- 
hood still keep fresh the memory of their happi- 
ness, for their love proved no youthful dream 
which was to fade, leaving a dreary wakening 
behind, but culminated in that sweetest of human 


blessings—wedded bliss which grew more com- 
plete as time went on. 

Sir John—he was knighted late in life—out- 
lived his wife by many years, but her memory 
} remained the most precious thing this world held 
S for him. He was laid to rest at last by her side 

in the beautiful church near Haddon. Their 

monument stands at the southern extremity— 
} a massive stately structure, surmounted by a 
} shield and obelisk bearing the arms of their 
3 respective families, while, beneath, two kneeling 
; figures face each other. 

Extensive restorations were undertaken in the 
church in 1847, and it became necessary to make 
an excavation under the monument. ‘The leaden 
coffins were opened, and, though the bodies had 
crumbled so that only dust and bones were left, 
the auburn hair, which had been one of 
Dorothy’s chief beauties, remained bright and 
soft as in life, and among the thick tresses 
gleamed the jeweled pins with which she always 
fastened them—gifts from the lover-husband of 
her youth and later years. 





APART. 


BY MAUDE 
. 


An, why these tears? 

Few are the friends my life has known, 
And lo! my hair, like drifts of snow, 
Time’s busy handiwork can show— 

And I have walked alone 
These almost fourscore years. 


*Tis no time now 
To look back for a reason why 
I should have trodden such a way— 
I do not know and none can say: 
Therefore, why stop to sigh 
Or vaguely question now ? 


MEREDITH. 


{ I’m near the end 
Of all life’s -lonely silent road 
At last. I’ve walked, these many years, 
Here by her side, with smiles or tears— 
Talked of toil’s daily load 
Or of some common friend. 


But never yet 
Our souls have met and recognized 
Each other: we have stood apart, 
With smiling face yet weary heart, 
Of all we missed but half appraised 
Or ever measure set. 





THOUGHTS. 


BY KATE AULD VOORHEES. 


‘WHEN death has marked me for his prey 
And earthly ties are seyered, 
And on the angels’ wings I fly 
Who round my death-bed hovered, 
Oh, who can tell the radiant joy 
That will my vision greet? 
Oh, who can tell the many friends 
Tin my joy shall meet? 


For many have gone on before 
Whose souls to us were dear: 

Can we not love them there, in heaven, 
We loved so dearly here? 


Affection wove its tender ties 
Which death alone has riven: 

‘Will we not rivet them anew 
When there we meet, in heaven? 


How grand, how beautiful, the thought 
That, in the Great Unseen, 

Our souls will mingle with the ones 
Who dear to us have been ! 

And, brightest Light that shineth there, 
The Saviour on his throne 

Will dearer be to us than all 
The friends that we have known, 
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MABYN GREYFORD. 


BY M. G. M’CLELLAND, AUTHOR OF ‘‘OBLIVION,’’ ETC., ETC. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 165, 


Vit. ‘ remain throughout all time a thing unproven, the 
Ir was decided also that Mabyn should make } most sensible—nay, thé only possible—course 
ner visit to her New York friend during my ; to pursue would be to leave it buried in Dred 
absence in the South. Our engagement must, of Power's grave. 
course, be disclosed to my people, and it seemed As I journeyed southward, the morning after 
probable that Katie would insist on Mabyn’s the break-up of our party at the Bridge, it came 
accompanying the family home. This, to me, over me what a wild-goose chase the expedition 
seemed inexpedient for many reasons; chief } was likely to turn out, and I cast a gibe or two 
among which were the facts that my poor girl { at Jock Hazeldeen for being such a fool as to 
was terribly unnerved, and that Katie had a; turn his back on comfort and common-sense. 
loving sympathetic little way with her that made ; Then I fell to planning my campaign. Eleven 


reservations well-nigh impossible. Confidences { 
between women—even thoughtful women—are § 
not always wise, and I felt convinced that, 
should Katie by any chance suspect that aught 
of importance to Mabyn or myself was being § 
concealed from her, she would breathe and coax 
and whisper, like a soft wind around a half-shut 
flower, until she had penetrated to the very heart ¢ 
of it. 

That Mabyn had kept the secret for eleven 
years was no surety that she would go on keep- 
ing it. Heretofore there had been no active 
element, no movement, in the matter. Almost 
from the first it had, apparently, been a dead 
episode, for which burial had seemed meet and 
necessary. Now that I was about to make it a 
live issue, increased interest would cause excite- 
ment and a yearning for sympathy. With 3 
women, too, as long as a secret has never been 
spoken of at all, silence is comparatively easy ; 
but, when the relief of disclosure has been 
experienced and a precedent established, the 
matter takes on other aspects, and a second con- 
fidence is apt to follow naturally on the heels of 
the first. 

To avoid this, it would be better for Mabyn to 
be among comparative strangers, toward whom 
there would be no outflow of emotion. Her 
position, should the facts become known, would 
be anomalous and invite discussion which could 
not fail to be painful. What would be the legal 
aspects of the case, or whether it had any legal 
aspects, I was at a loss to determine; but one 
thing seemed positive: that, if Mabyn Greyford 
must come to me as Mabyn Greyford, it would 
be better that no other name should be associated 


5 





With her; that, if that singular marriage was to } dles.”’ 


§ the Church would be apt to know their fate. 


years must have brought changes to Power's sis- 
ters as well as to the rest of the world. They 
might be dead, or married, or have sold the 
plantations and squandered the proceeds thereof. 
My simplest plan would be to go to Charleston 
and endeavor to discover their whereabouts 
through the priests. Mabyn had described them 
as being devout Catholics, so that, dead or living. 
It 
would be useless going first to the plantations, 
for they might have changed hands, and were, 
moreover, situated in the swampy malarial dis- 
trict. It was late in September, and the rice- 
harvest was probably over. Still, women wealthy 
enough to work rice-plantations were not likely 
to remain on them during the hot weather. And 
it was the women I wanted; for, if Steve had 
made his way home, the probabilities were that 
he had reported his young master's death to the 
family, and they might be able to furnish me 
with a clue by which I could trace him. 

The all-important thing would be to obtain 
some information which might serve as a nucleus 
for the establishment of the marriage, and the 
first move would be to get my hands on Steve. 
Even if he should know nothing of the missing 
papers, he would be likely to remember the 
name of the chaplain of the regiment to which 
his master had been transferred. Negroes have 
generally an eye and a memory for preachers. 

It was late in the afternoon when I reached 
Charleston, too late to do much prospecting about 
the city, so I went at once to a hotel and ordered 
dinner. As I registered, I glanced cursorily at 
the clerk. He was a middle-aged man, with a 
look about him which suggested “ boots and sad- 
He had a long red seam down the side 
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of his face, too, and altogether I felt confident 
that when I should give the soldiers’ counter- 
sign I would meet with the proper response. 


After dinner, I strolled into the office again, ; Brigade. 
to smoke and have a chat and pick up sugh; 


(Mayo? Certainly, I knew him. He was 9 
Charleston man and a chum of Redding’s. He 
was colonel of the Twentieth S.C. V., Mallery’s 
The Twentieth was pretty much made 
up of Charleston men. It got cut all to pieces in 


information about the land and the inhabitants} the Valley, and the remains were drafted into 


thereof as might be obtainable. The soldierly } 
clerk gave me the freedom of the place—if not } 


on a silver platter, quite as effectively with ao 
good cigar and a cane-seated chair; and we fell 
a-talking and grew “‘chummy,’’ as the boys say. 

‘In the Valley of Virginia?’’ he repeated, 
in response to a question of mine. “Oh, yes; 
I was there during the fall and winter of '62 
and ’63. My regiment—Twentysecond S. C. V.— 


other corps. I knew Hugh Mayo as well as 
I know my own shadow.” 

‘*What became of him?” 

Through Mabyn, I was already cognizant of 
his death, but it was as well to proceed with the 


s 

> | 

} investigation systematically. 
‘ 


‘Killed, poor fellow—shot through the heart 
in one of the fights around Winchester. I forget 
which; but Redding could tell you. We Caro- 


did considerable work in the Old Dominion; { linians got you in the mess; but nobody can 


fought pretty well all over the place.” 

‘*Who was your colonel ?”’ 

I elevated my feet to the seat of another chair } 
and put the question indifferently. It would be 3 
an unprecedented piece of luck to strike the } 
trail so soon. I did not expect it, still I couldn’t 
help awaiting the reply with interest and expec- ’ 
tation, 


‘*Redding—Colonel Bob Redding. 


5 
. 
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A good ? 


fellow, too—and a Carolinian, bred and born. } 
Fine officer, he was; a bit reckless, perhaps, } 
but a first-rate fighter, and the very devil on a } 


charge. If ever there was a piece of nasty { 
dangerous work to be done, ten to one but it} 
would be handed over to Redding. Grit? Why, 
he was all grit, clear through. The boys used } 
to say he ought to be passed around to whet the } 
sabers.”’ $ 

‘‘Tve heard of him,” I responded. ‘The § 


other side used to call him ‘the Dixie wildcat.’ § 


accuse us of shirking a full share of the conse- 
¥ quences. We fattened the hillsides up yonder 


with the bodies and bones of our best and 
bravest.” 

‘Did Mayo leave any family ?”’ 

‘‘He left a wife and a couple of babies, the 
youngest born after the father’s death. He had 
the customary allowance of kindred too, but 
none very near. Mayo was an only child. He 
was tolerably well-off at one time, but the war 
ruined him—negroes freed, land confiscated 
under carpet-bag rule, and things brought to 
a deadlock generally. Mrs. Mayo had a tough 
struggle for existence, in the early days of her 
widowhood. Bob Redding looked after her, 
though. He’s a goodhearted fellow, and was 
devoted to Hugh. It seemed natural somehow 
that he should inherit Hugh’s family.” 

‘«He married the widow ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, seven years ago. People said he was 


That was a glorious charge of his at Yellow } too old for her; but I reckon Mrs. Mayo was the 
Tavern.” ; best judge of that. She took him, at all events.” 

“Splendid. I was with him there,” with} My spirits rose. Here at least was a point of 
pardonable pride. ‘Old Redding charged like 3 departure. If Mayo had left papers, they would 
a buffalo-bull when he got started; lost his leg } be in the possession of his wife. Even if there 
at it, though.”” Then, with enthusiasm: ‘Did 3 should be nothing of legal value, women have 
you ever hear about what he did in the Valley?” 3 a trick of preserving old letters, and in some 

My admission of ignorance brought forth a3 of his might be allusion, confidence, indirect 
long story, with many ramifications, of a mid- ’ evidence of some sort, or possibly a remembered 
night-reconnoissance undertaken at considerable } conversation might furnish a clue. Himself so 
hazard, and resulting in the capture of a valuable } recently married, what more natural than that 
wagon-train and much-needed store of arms and Mayo should mention his friend’s love-affair to 
ammunition. It was a good story, and well told; ; his wife? The discovery that Power’s confidant 


but, as it is not germane to the matter in hand, 
it will be as well to omit it. When the clerk got 
through, I put another question : 

“Did you ever happen to know or hear of 
Colonel Mayo—Hugh Mayo? He was from 
down hereaway. 


him.” 


. 


was a husband of short standing seemed to open 
a crack of daylight along the horizon, which 
might be the harbinger of dawn. I possessed 
myself of Colonel Redding’s address, with the 
intention of thrusting my acquaintance upon 


I don’t know his regiment or } him at the earliest moment pfacticable. 


5 


division, but I knew a fellow who served under } 


By the time my third cigar was spent, I had 
about exhausted the resources of the friendly 
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clerk. He knew the Power family, but only ; 


The hawk eyes grew alert. 
“I knew the man myself—knew both of them, 
generations, but, unlike the generality of their } the father and the son. What can you want to 


by repute. | 
kind, had never made their home in the city. | know about them? Both are dead; the son was 


They had been rice-planters for 


They owned property in the northern part of the ; killed in the Valley a month or so before Mayo, 
State, on which they were supposed to live. The and the father grieved himself into imbecility 
clerk had never met any member of the family, } and died two years after the close of the war. 
past or present, and could give me no information } Young Power was a lad of promise—an only 
about them. Having ascertained this beyond a} son, too. It was hard on the old man; he never 
peradventure, I betook myself to my room, not } got over it. But perhaps you know all this ?”’ 
ill-pleased with my progress, and, before I slept, Again 1 bowed assent. Then I requested ten 
wrote a long letter to Mabyn. minutes’ attention, that I might justify my ques- 
Next morning, I looked up Colonel Redding. } tions before I should put them. As succinctly 
His sword had been beaten into a reaping-hook ; as possible, I repeated the story of Dred Power's 
to the extent of transforming the soldier into death and of the circumstances which had led to 
a cotton-broker, and I found him in a comfort- 3 my connection with the missing papers in the 
able office in a prosperous-looking building on } capacity of involuntary proxy for Colonel Mayo- 


one of the main thoroughfares. 
man, with an eye that glanced like a hawk’s, 
and a gray mustache which shadowed a resolute 
mouth and square-cut chin. He limped as he 
walked, and moved stiffly, as a man must who 
is timbered on one side, and there was a look 
about him that invited reliance. By the time 
we had shaken hands and exchanged the cus- 
tomary platitudes, I had measured my man and 
decided that the best method to secure his 
co-operation would be to take him, to a certain 
extent, into my confidence. There are men so 
essentially direct in thought and purpose, that 
circumlocution and hunting down the wind are 
thrown away upon them. They are satisfactory 
men to deal with when time is an object. 

I took the proffered seat opposite Colonel 
Redding and plunged at once into the business 
in hand, explaining that I had been referred to 
him as the man most likely to be informed on all 
points connected with the past history of Colonel 
Hugh Mayo, and suggesting that I should like 
to make a few inquiries relative to dead events 
in behalf of a person whose life the outcome of 
those events was likely to influence. 

“Mayo has been dead eleven years,”’ observed 
Colonel Redding. His face was impassive, and 
so was his voice. 

I bowed. 

“Any information I can give, relative to his 
record or his property, is quite at your service.” 

“Thank you. It isn’t information about 
Colonel Mayo himself I want: I’m trying to 
track out events connected with another man— 
a man Mayo knew and was intimate with— 
and it occurred to me that you, through your 
connection with Mayo’s family, might be in 
& position to render some assistance. Did you 
ever happen to hear him mention a friend of 
his named Power—Dred Power?” 








He was a tall} Of Mabyn’s real position, I said nothing—the 


time did not seem ripe for that disclosure. 
1 simply alluded to her from my then stand- 
point—as the betrothed of Dred Power, the 
woman whom he loved and sought to benefit. 

As the tale progressed, my listener’s face grew 
thoughtful and interested. At its conclusion, 
he leaned a trifle forward and put the tips of 
his fingers together, making an arc of his hands. 

“A very romantic story,”’ he observed, slowly. 


«But may I inquire why the young lady made 


no movement to establish her claim, in all these 
years? Atold Eldred Power's death, his remain- 
ing children—three daughters—took possession 
of his property uncontested.” 

‘Naturally. Miss Greyford didn’t know of 
her claim herself—that is, the claim she will 
have if her cousin’s will can be unearthed. 
She knew he contemplated making a will in 
her favor; but, until within the last two weeks, 
she was unaware that a will had really been 
executed. How could she? There was no clue 
in the letters by which I could identify the 
writer;.the will was never in my possession, 
and I took it for granted that this Colonel Mayo 
would attend to it all. The negro never reported 
to me—I doubt now if he ever reported to Mayo 
either—and no action was taken. It is due to 


an accidental meeting and a bit of awkwardness 


that some of the circumstances are known now.”’ 

Then I rapidly sketched my meeting with 
Miss Greyford at the Natural Bridge, and the 
chance which had thrown the letters into her 
hands—or rather at her feet. 

The colonel bounced from his chair and 
stumped about the office in excitement, changed 
from a moderately-interested listener into an 
enthusiastic partisan. 

‘“«Poor girl,” he muttered; “poor creature. 
It was hard on her, after all these years, to 
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have the old wound ripped open— devilish 
hard, upon my soul. Pretty, did yousay? And 
has remembered the fellow through all? She 
ought to have the money, and, by Jupiter! she 
shall have it, if it can be managed. Are you 
sure about the will? Positive that a will was 
mentioned ?”” 

‘* Quite positive. I'll swear to the mention of 
@ will anywhere; but, unfortunately, tuat don’t 
produce the document. No one but that negro 
boy Stephen can be any use there. 
the very words: 


1 remember 

‘My will—all right—Stephen 
knows.’ He was pretty near his end, poor fel- 
low. The thing I’ve got to do is to hunt down 
that boy.” 

‘«Have you any idea what became of him?” 

“Only this: It seems probable that, if be 
wasn't killed, he made his way home. That is 
what I came down here for—to see if he did. 
Do you think Power's sisters could help me? 
The boy would have reported his young master’s 
death, and they might know what has become of 
him since.” 

The colonel shook his head. ‘They might,” 
he admitted, ‘‘ but I doubt if they will. If they 
should get wind of the fact that you are trying 
to upset their title to part of the property, I’m 
positive that they wont. They live on the 
up-country estate: it’s a good property, and 
yields a fine living income for three single 
women. But the bulk of the money comes 
from the rice-lands down here. That’s the 
portion that belonged to Dred.” 

«« What sort of women are they ?”’ 

«Bitterly ugly women, for one thing, and 
tremendously pious. The sort of women a man 
would sooner be shot than marry, even with 
Golconda at their backs. They took religion 
early, and took it hard—the most malignant 
type of churchology, I call it. You wouldn’t 
describe them as righteous women exactly, 
although they have aspirations after the regalia 
of righteousness—intend to found a sisterhood, 
or endow a convent, or get themselves canonized 
—they are just terribly hard and uncompromis- 
ing, and as narrow as a knife-blade. I saw one 
of them once—had to see her on business—and, 
if you’ve got any notion of appealing to them, 
in behalf of your protégé, in your head, I'd 
advise you to get rid of it. You might as well 
try to arouse sympathy in a mummied crocodile.” 

‘‘Some hard women have a strong sense of 
justice,”’ I submitted. 

“Yes,” dubiously, ‘‘ perhaps so; but, all the 
same, my advice is, don’t approach those three 

_ women until you’ve got a better case than you’ ve 
laid before me. They’ve the reputation of being 
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close-fisted. You see, money is power, and it 
gives them the only sort of exaltation they 
crave—importance in the Church. Eldred 
Power’s first marriage was a mistake. He was 
wild as a buck, and got himself into the devil of 
a mess, f.nancially, and then married out of it. 
; His wife was the daughter of a big money-lender 
} down in New Orleans, a regular land-shark. 
; She wasn’t much of a woman—rather comely 
; and utterly characterless;: but the daughters 
have reverted to the original type. ‘The last 
marriage was a different sort of thing altogether: 
a regular love-match—one of the Greyfords, you 
know.”’ 

We discussed the matter, pro and con, for an 
hour longer, and then separated, with a promise 
i on the colonel’s part to lend me every assistance 
3 in his power, and on mine to keep him informed 
of my movements. He wished me to return 
aie with him and be presented to his wife; 
but I was obliged to suggest a postponement of 
the pleasure. I wanted to visit all three of the 
Power plantations, in quest of a clue to Stephen. 
As we parted, the colonel voluntarily suggested 
that which had been the chief consideration 
inducing me to seek his acquaintance. 

“Vl talk to my wife,’ he said. ‘* You have 
perhaps heard who she was—Hugh Mayo's 
; widow. Women have fine memories for love- 
} affairs, and perhaps she may be able to recall 
something, or she may have some old letters 
by her. I'll find out and let you know. She 
knew Power—not well, but still she knew him— 
apart from his intimacy with Mayo. The boys 
were like brothers—schoolmates here before 
they went to college in Virginia. I remember 
they stood so together in their studies that there 
was never any possibility of deciding between 
them, for, if one blundered by accident, the 
other would blunder on purpose. One year, a 
medal had to be given, and the masters couldn’t 
decide, so consulted the boys privately, and each 
was so insistent that the other should have it, 
that the principal had two made exactly alike.” 

The next few weeks were consumed in fruit- 
less efforts to discover some trace of Stephen. I 
visited the plantations and made inquiries of 
the managers and among the negroes; but the 
ebb and flow of eleven years had wrought 
countless changes. The former slaves had 
drifted away, to prove the reality of their free- 
dom by independent action, and their places had 
been supplied by new people who were densely 
ignorant of bygone happenings. 

Only one negro could I find who had any 
knowledge of the man I was seeking. From 
him, I learned that Steve had been regarded by 
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the people belonging to the estate as an alien { saw him fall in the charge yesterday, but 
and interloper. His mother had been a West- } whether killed or wounded I have no means of 
Indian negro, who had been brought to Charles- ; knowing yet. I’ve been on duty ever since, 
ton during one of the disturbances in Jamaica. } and, although I gave orders to the detail to 
Mrs. Power had seen and taken a fancy to her, 3 search for him, have. been able to learn nothing. 
and Mr. Power had bought her to be his wife’s $I can't tell you how troubled I am, for, apart 
maid. When Steve had been a few days old, the: from grief for his loss, if Péwer is dead or 
mistress had died in her confinement, and the ; should die before I can get to him, complica- 
white baby had been given into the care of the 3 tions are likely to arise which may—’”’ Here the 
strange women. This had caused much jealousy ; letter broke off abruptly: below, a line was 
among the other negroes, which had gone on } scrawled: ‘Order to fall into line come. Will 
increasing as the interlopers became more and 3 write again. God bless and keep you. Hugh.” 
more firmly rooted in the favor of the white . Hoe resins — ns ee coe 
family. After the war, through all the troubles { foreboded had come about, and it really seeme 
and changes, the woman Agra had been faithful as though fate were against their being straight- 
to her master, holding to him when those whose ened out. It was maddening to know it all, to 
fathers and grandfathers had grown gray in the understand it all, and to be able to prove nothing. 

3 

3 
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service of his family fell away like rotten fruit.; Mrs. Redding watched me wistfully. 
After his death, she disappeared; but how, or; ‘I used to puzzle over what he could have 
with whom, my informant was unable to state. ; meant,” she said, gently, ‘and often. thoughts 
Neither did he know whether or not Steve had 3 of that poor girl ‘would rise and haunt me, and 
ever returned or communicated with his mother $ the feeling would come that Hugh knew some- 
or the white family. thing that should have been divulged, and that 
This was absolutely all I could gather, and I ; death had overtaken him with a trust unfulfilled. 
went back to the city considerably disheartened. 3 It has troubled me because of the love Hugh felt 
Steve might have been transported bodily to 3 for his friend, the loyalty that existed between 
another planet, for all the trace I had been able, ; them. I wish I could help you discover that 
so far, to discover of him on this. will; for it must have been the will Hugh alludes 
At my hotel, I found a letter from Mrs.;to. If I could help, it would seem as though, 
Redding awaiting me. Her husband had told } through me, Hugh discharged his obligation to 
her of my mission, she said, and her interest } his friend.” 
had been aroused because she remembered} She rose and crossed the room to an old- 
things in connection with the matter in hand. } fashioned cabinet, and opened one of the drawers. 
Would I give her the pleasure of a personal } She was a plain woman, but graceful, and with 
interview? Perhaps she might be able to help } an indescribable charm, an undulation of manner 
me. and movement that suggested the curves of the 
I went, but with no active hope; nor would } sea in a soft twilight. 
hope have been justified by that which the lady 3 In a moment, she came back to me with the 
told me. It was pretty much what I knew little drawer in her hands and seated herself 
already, and valuable as collateral evidence, but ; again on the sofa. The receptacle held the 
of little use in the absence of the main fact. $ relics of her first marriage—packages of letters, 
Mrs. Redding showed me portions of her first } an old ambrotype of Colonel Mayo, a ring or two, 
husband’s letters, which spoke openly of the } his watch and seal, his diploma, and a couple of 
engagement between Dred Power and his cousin, school-medals. One of these she handed me, 
and even mentioned Power’s ardent desire to } repeating the little story which the colonel had 
have his marriage take place at once, giving, as} already told me. It was the size of a silver 
a reason, his wish to provide for the woman he dollar, and had an embossed ring by which it 
loved. All this went to prove intention, but 3} was attached to a faded ribbon. There was a 
what I wanted was to substantiate act. palmetto on one side, the device of South Caro- 
The only allusion that could be construed as; lina, and on the other a Latin inscription and 
bearing on this point occurred in the last letter ; a space for the medalist’s initials. 
ever received from Colonel Mayo by his wife. “They were never marked,’ Mrs. Redding 
, It had been scribbled hurriedly on the very eve { explained. ‘‘ Through some mistake, the names 
~ of battle, and was broken off mid-way. It} were not sent in time. Dred’s was just like 
said: ‘‘I’m terribly cut up about poor Power. 3 this, except a different ribbon—dark-blue, instead 
The fighting has been constant for thirtysix { of crimson. I wonder what became of it?” 
hours, and there is no sign of the end yet. I I knew! Ina flash, it had come to me that 
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the duplicate of this medal had been in my 3 
hands witain the last two months. I had hold 3 
ef the clue at last, and could only wonder at my 
own density and vote myself the dullest ass that 
ever stuck to a lane when the open pasture was 
before him. 

“You have your wish,’ I said to the lady: 
‘‘you ve given me the clue. Dred Power gave 
the duplicate of this medal to his servant and 
foster-brother Stephen for a keepsake. I’ve seen ‘ 
the medal, and I know where the man is to be $ 
found. We're on the right track at last.” 

Then I outlined for her my meeting with the 
negro under the Bridge, and told how I came 3 
to know of the medal being in his possession. } 
While | was speaking, the colonel came in and g 
wanted me to stop for dinner. But I declined, 
and, leaving it to his wife to explain, made my 
adieu at once. 

Within an hour, I was on my way back to} 
Virginia. , 


Wit. 

From the negroes at the Bridge Hotel, I easily 
learned where Steve Power lived, and rode over : 
at once to see him. His cabin was about four } 
miles from the Bridge, and situated in a small 
opening among the mountains. Steve was a 
thrifty fellow, and had run up a good two- 
roomed log house, and cleared land around it, 
and made himself quite a tidy little home. 

The weather had turned cold, for it was now 
late autumn, and frost had fallen. The corn- 
fields looked denuded, but a stumpy mule and 
a couple of sleek cows appeared to derive satis- 3 
faction from the rows of stalks left standing. 
Over on the hillside behind the cabin, the sun- } 
light made rich effects with the yellows and } 
browns of the oak and hickory leaves and } 
brought out an occasional gleam of deeper tone 


§ 


my expressing a preference for the porch, went 
inside for a chair and a pitcher of persimmon- 
beer, which beverage he recommended to me 
with great fluency. 4 
When I looked at him attentively, I was not 
surprised that his face should have recalled 
no image of the past. Aside from the fact that 
1 had only seen it at a time when excitement 
and preoccupation prevented any special notice. 
and the additional fact that young negroes have 
a great way of looking alike, Steve’s countenance, 


sto me, appeared to have changed materially. 


His skin looked darker by several shades, and 
his face was badly scarred, and the sight of one 
eye had been destroyed. Altogether, he looked 
another man. 

“Your name is ‘ Power,’ isn’t it?’ I queried. 
***Steve Power’?” 

“Yes, sar—dat’s de name I goes by. ‘Power’ 
was my ole mars’r’s name, down in Souf Car’- 
liny, whar I come frum.’ I hilt onto it arter 
freedom come out, bekase I was used to it, an’ 
bekase ’twas my young mars’r’s name whar was 
kilt. Him an’ me was chil’un togedder.” 

“‘Captain Eldred Power?” 

‘Yes, sar—dat’'s him. You knowed him?” 
The man’s face expressed interest and also some 
bewilderment. He had no conception that our 
acquaintance was of older date than that morn- 
ing under the Bridge. There was a movement 
inside the house, and I could see two dark faces 
pressed against the windowpane. 

‘‘No, I never knew him. I want you to tell 
me about him. But, first, I want to know what 
you did with that note I gave you for Colonel 
Mayo, and why you never came back to me.’ 

The man looked frightened ; his jaw dropped, 
and the sightless eye rolled in its socket, while 
its intelligent fellow had an expression of amaze- 
ment touched with horror: I rose to my feet 


where a sweet-gum stood in a sheltered nook ’ and buttoned my coat and pulled my hat low 
and held bravely to its cloak of crimson. About } over my brow, moving aside into the shadow. 
the little yard, chickens scratched and picked at ; Steve followed every movement, and a light of 
the short grass. A big speckled rooster walked } recognition dawned on his face. 

sedately to the doorstep and crowed with lusty “Good Lord!’’ he muttered. ‘ Dat’s him— 
insistence, thus discharging his duty to the dat’s de very man, sho’ ez I’se livin’ in de worl ! 
coming guest and to the home-department. Two ; I didn’t ’member you at fus’, sar; but I knows 
long-bodied hounds got up from a pile of shucks } you now—knows you fur de strange gent’man 


3 
; 
; 


in the corner of the fence and began to bark. 

I rode up to the fence and called, and a woman 
came to the door and shaded her eyes with the 
turkey-wing she had in her hand. A man came 
from behind’a group of fodder-stacks, with two 
grinning children and another dog at his heels. 

Steve came forward, and, when he recognized 
me, insisted that I should get down and rest. 
He bustled about and took my horse, and, on 





I fotched to Mars’ Dred dat night.” 

He rose and passed into the house. I resumed 
my seat and waited. Presently, he returned, 
with an old pocketbook in his hand, from which 


he took a worn and crumpled scrap of paper, and . 


handed it to me: it was my own note to Colonel 
Mayo. 

*‘T dunno how come I kep’ it,’’ he observed. 
‘“‘Look-like I mout er ’stroyed it long ago; but 
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I never. “Iwar sorter mixed up wid Mars’ Dred 
in my mind, an’ I reckon dat’s how come | hilt 
on to it—fur his sake.”’ 

“A good thing, too,’ I commented, as I put 
the note carefully away. It would be valuable 
evidence of the man’s identity. ‘‘ Now tell me 
why it wasn’t delivered.” 

«‘Bekase I couldn’t find Kunnel Mayo. Arter 
you gin me de note, I struck out to hunt fur 
him. I axed here an’ I axed dar, an’ some 
sont me one way an’ some sont me de yuther, 
an’ I never did make out to ketch up wid him. 
De comp’ny we was b'longst to had been ordered 
an’ de nex’. “T'was mighty ’stressful times, 
I tell you—de war was so strong, an’ de shootin’ 
an’ de firin’ got mo’ dangersome every minute. 
At las’, I got in de way ob one o’ dem mizzerble 


$ 
off somewhar. I s’arched an’ s’arched, dat day ; so, after an interview with the sisters of his 
¢ young master, he had returned to Virginia, 


{ position of an ownerless dog. What to do, or 
; how to get back to South Carolina, Le did not 
$ know—only that it would take money, and he 
shad none. During this time, he driitcd to Rock- 
$ bridge County and fell in love witli a girl whom 
he subsequently married. ‘Three years after the 

close of the war, he had saved sufficient money 

to take him back to South Carolina to look after 
; his mother. He found everything changed and 
unfamiliar: his old master dead, the negroes he 
had known all dispersed and. their places sup- 
plied by strangers. ‘There was nothing to keep 
him, nothing to renew the associations of home, 


bringing his mother with him. Since then, 
they had lived about, working here and there, 
until a couple of years before, when Steve had 


debbilish shells whar look like it drap clean rented this place and cleared it up and built a 


out’n its way to hab bizness ‘long o’ me. } house. 
I took’n’ dodge same as er pa'tridge; but 3 
*twarn’t no use: fus’ thing I know, | was h’isted ; will?” 1 asked. 


up side of a bank, wid dirt an’ rocks piled up 
on me an’ er mighty achin’ all over dat part of 
me whar’d got any feelin’ lef’. 


I got sense enough to crawl off’n de battlefield, 
an’ some folks found me arter awhile an’ kyar’d 


me to deir house an’ sorter looked arter me ‘twill 
I got peart enough to look arter myse’f some.” 

“When was that ?’’ I questioned. 

“Long to’ards de spring. When I got good 
use of myse’f an’ could git about, I knowed 
*twarn’t no use followin’ up de army, an’ [ 
‘lowed I'd git along over to a place I knowed 
whar Mars’ Dred used to go in de summertime, 
an’ whar his sweetheart lived. She war his 
cousin, an’ he sot er sight o’ store by her. 
I hadn’t never been dar but once; but I knowed 
de way, an’ ’peared like Mars’ Dred’s folks 
ought to know ‘bout him.” 

Again there was a movement inside the house, 
and a tall mulatto woman advanced into the light 
of the doorway. She greeted me respectfully 
and seated herself on the step, with the evident 
intention of hearing what should follow. Steve 
explained that she was his mother, and, further, 
that she had been Captain Power’s nurse. 

“She thought er sight of him,” he said. ‘An’ 
*twarn’t nobody grieved arter him mor’n she 
done. She lubbed him good as she did me.”’ 

The rest of the story, condensed, is this: 
Steve made his way to the Greyford farm, only 
to find the house closed and the place deserted. 
Nobody could—or, what is more probable, would 
—tell him whither the family had gone. He 
worked about for awhile, keeping aloof from the 
whites, and feeling himself somewhat in the 


He hoped some day to buy it. 
‘*Did you ever hear Captain Power speak of a 
‘“‘A will and some other papers 


$ concerning the young lady he was engaged to?” 
2 Yes, sar; heap o’ times. 
I laid dar ‘twill } very night dey draw’d it up. 


An’ I’member de 

*Twas one night 
arter Mars’ Dred had been gone somewhars wid 
Kunnel Mayo an’ er preacher-gent’man named 
Mr. Kemp. Dey started frum camp ’fore sun- 
down, an’ ’twas nigh three o’clock ’fore dey got 
back. Dey’d rid hard, too, an’ de horses was 
all in er lather o’ sweat. Arter dey'd hed a 
mouf’ful to eat, Kunnel Mayo draw’d de paper 
off, bekase he war a lawyer ’fore ever he got to be 
akunnel. Mars’ Dred, he signed it, an’ t’other 
gent’man, he signed it, an’ dey called in another 
man, an’ he signed it, too. Den de preacher, he 
draw’d off er paper, an’ dey all signed dat, an’, 
by de time dey was done, day was most ready 
to break. Arter de gent’men was gone, Mars’ 
Dred called me in an’ ‘lowed to me dat dat was 
his will, an’ dat he'd done lef’ all his prop’ty to 
de young lady whar he’s gwine ter marry, an’ 
how he'd lef’ me my freedom, bekase I’d been 
er true man to him, an’ er thousan’ dollars for 
er start, kase he wouldn’t be dar ter help me. 
An’ he ’lowed dat, ef he got kilt, I was to take 
dem papers to Kunnel Mayo or some y’uther 
*sponsible white man, an’ git em to take ’em to 
ole mars’r. An’, by de time he’d got done tellin’ 
me, day had broke.’ 

“What became of the papers? What did 
Captain Power do with them? Where were 
they put?” 

I tried to keep the impatience out of my voice, 
not to flurry or alarm the man. 

Steve regarded me fixedly; a strange, almost 
¢ furtive, look passed over his face, and his hitherte 
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open manner became covert. 
‘count,’ he said, evasively. 
mor’n corn-shucks. Mars’ Dred couldn’t make 
no will while ole mars’r was livin’. De papers 
couldn’t do nobody no good.” 

“Who told you that?” I demanded. 
first, where are the papers?” 

By dint of persuasion and threats, I drew 
from him that Captain Power, anxious for the 
safety of the documents, and unable to get to 
any place where he could deposit them, had 
caused him—Steve—to make a pocket of stout 
leather and stitch it on the inside of his saddle- 
skirt. In this, the papers, securely wrapped in 
oil-skin, had been placed. In his grief and 
excitement that night, Steve had neglected to 
tell me of them or to remove them himself, and, 
when we had laid the soldier in his grave, his 
head had been pillowed on his saddle. 

Afterward, the strange superstitions which 
all negroes have in regard to death had pre- 
vented Steve from talking about it or taking 
any steps for the recovery of the papers. When 
he had suggested to his young ladies the possi- 
bility of their brother’s having left a will, feeling 
his way, as it were, they had told him that 
Captain Power had no right to make a will 
during the lifetime of his father. And Steve, 
whose freedom had come to him from other 
hands, accepted their word as conclusive, and 
thought no more of the legacy which, to him, 
was only so many kind words voicing a kind 
intention. 

And, for eleven years, the secret had rested in 
the dead man’s grave. 


«« But, 


Tx. 

I Kept my discovery from Mabyn until all the 
necessary steps had been taken. Steve and I 
together revisited the old battlefield, and, as 
well as we could, identified the spot by our 
memories and the rough chart I had made that 
morning. It was difficult, for the place was 
much overgrown; but we succeeded at last, and 
the grave surrendered the trust it had held for 
eleven years. : 

When all things had been done, I telegraphed 
for Mabyn to join me, and, as tenderly as I 
could, made the matter plain to her. Then she 
and I, with the two faithful negroes who had 
loved him, bore the remains of Eldred Power 
back to his Southern home and laid them beside 
those of his own people. 

The will and a copy of the marriage-certifi- 
eate, duly signed and witnessed, we found in the 
saddle-pocket, just, as Steve had described them. 
The leather and the oil-skin in which they were 








‘‘Dey warn’t no? enveloped had preserved them, and we had no 
“Dey warn’t no } 


difficulty in establishing our case. The Power 
sisters made a fierce and utterly useless fight, 
with only the result of giving the case greater 
publicity. The papers got hold of the story 


and made the most of its pathos and romance. 
It was copied and recopied, and penetrated at 
last to the distant parish in Southern California 
presided over by the Rev. Jonas Kemp, and 
brought forth from that gentleman a fully 
attested statement that he had performed the 
marriage-ceremony. 


We learned, too, from the colored woman 
Agra, that it had been old Mr. Power’s inten- 
tion to provide for his son’s betrothed, and 
that he had spoken to his daughters to that 
effect; but that, on one plea or another, the 
matter had been neglected until the old man 
had become incapable of executing the necessary 
papers. 

Steve's face, when the purchase-money for his 
little farm was paid over to him, was a sight to 
behold. ‘‘ He’s done retched down frum heaven, 
to take keer o’ me an’ mine,’’ he sobbed, and 
hurried away and hid himself from sight. 

The Reddings were exultant, and, during 
Mabyn’s stay in the South, insisted on her 
making their house her home. And Mrs. Red- 
ding, to this day, is convinced that, but for her, 
the utterly hopeless solution would never have 
become a crystal. 

When everything had been settled, I took 
Mabyn home to Sam and Katie and left her 
there for a little space, to rest and grow accus- 
tomed to all these strange happenings, before I 
should bring fresh changes into her life. 

* * x * * 

Four years have passed. Away in South 
Carolina, amid groves of palmetto and live-oaks, 
a stately college lifts itself skyward, in memory 
of the soldier whose love had proved stronger 
than death, more enduring than the grave. It 
has been built and endowed with the proceeds 
of those two rice-plantations, and is devoted to 
the education of the sons and daughters of 
Confederate soldiers. It was Mabyn’s wish, and 
the tharter was given in her name and Eldred 
Power’s many months before she became my 
wife. 

And I, as I smoke my pipe on the gallery of 
my Texas home, and let my eyes wander away 
over the prairie to where the earth lifts itself to 
the kiss of the horizon, and listen to the sound 
of Mabyn’s voice crooning to theechild, am 
pretty well satisfied, on the whole, with the 
work which the ghost of Dred Power got in 
along the lines of my life. 





AUNT FEN’S 
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Our acquaintance with him began in this 
way : 

We three girls had been stifling all summer 
in our hot little rooms in Boston. It was only 
two years since our mother had died and we 
had been obliged to give up our breezy farm $ 
among the New Hampshire hills. The memory 
of the happy days of our early girlhood was 
still fresh, and we began to long inexpressibly 
for a sight of our beloved mountains. ; 

One warm morning, we all sat busily at work. 
Ray was finishing a sketch, while Nell and I 
made ourselves dresses of pretty inexpensive } 
cambric. ; 

s 


‘“Do you suppose,” queried Nell, suddenly, 
“that we shall always be poor?” 

“And have to live cooped up like pigeons, 
times before { 


turning a dollar over sixteen 
spending it?’ I added. 

“Is that the way pigeons do?’’ laughed Ray. 
Then, with a quick little uplifting of her square 3 
chin, she said decidedly: ‘No. girls—we shall ; 
not always be poor. Some day, I shall get ; 
money for my designs, and Nell will coin pure 
gold with her voice, and—”’ 

‘“We will each give our dear patient Jeanie 
the half of our fortunes and take her around 
the world,” interrupted Nell, gayly. ‘I hope,” 
she went on, “if our fairy-godmother ever 
does—” 

At this instant, came a knock at the door. 
“«Speak of angels,’’’ quoted Ray, lightly ; and 
we could not help looking up half expectantly 
as she arose, brush in hand, to answer the sum- 
mons. It was not, of course, our wished-for 
relative; but it might surely have been a com- 
munication from her, judging from the tiny 
envelope handed in. 

“For you, Jeanie, and from Aunt Fen.” 

I took the dainty missive and read as follows: 

‘*WuiITFIELD Farm, August 12th. 
“DeaR JEANIE: 

* At last the law-suit which has been pending 
since your grandmother's death, years ago, has 
been decided in my favor; and I came, last } 
week, to take possession of the old place. Now, 
I want you three girls to come at once and help 
me keep house for awhile. There is a quantity 
of old things to look over and arrange. Tell 
Ray that she will find inspiration for a hundred t 
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designs, and Nell that the birds will be her best 
teachers. As for you—well, come and see. 
Lovingly, your aunt, 
FENELLA HENDERLY.” 

‘Hurrah for Aunt Fen!” cried Ray, throwing 
down her brush. ‘‘ What train shall we take, 
girls?” 

The next afternoon saw us and our modest 
baggage deposited upon the platform of the little 
station a couple of miles from Whitfield Farm 
and not very far from our own old home in 
Meriden. Aunt Fen was awaiting us. 

«Tm as glad as can be, to see you all,’”’ she 
cried, rather breathlessly, as the down-train 
came whistling around the curve just beyond 
the station. ‘‘Cousin Jack has been suddenly 
taken very ill, and they have telegraphed for 
me. But [ll be back in a day or two. You 
must go on to the house and make yourselves 
at home. 1’m sorry to leave you with no one 
but Josiah and his wife—they’ll see to every- 
thing. He couldn’t come to meet you; but 
there’ll be somebody here to take you up. 
I came down with the doctor. Good-bye.” 

And, almost before we realized that we had 
seen her, she was in the train and out of sight. 
We looked at each other rather blankly for a 
minute, and then started off to find the ‘‘some- 
body” who should carry us to the farm. This 
proved to be a half-deaf and altogether queer 
old man, who drove his sleek and handsome 
horses at a good pace and apparently paid no 
attention to, our magpie-chatter. The day was 
fine, and we were charmed by the lovely views 
and clear pure air. Presently, he piped forth 
in a thin high voice: 

“‘Guess sech a lot o’ highflyers will make it 
lively up to old Whitney’s.” . 

Astonished silence on our part for a second, 
then Nell said in her gentle way: 

“T beg your pardon, sir. 
to us?” 

No reply. The question was repeated; but 
nothing more was heard from our oracle until 
we had jumped from the wagon at Aunt Fen’s 
and paid him for his services. Then he said, 
wiping his forehead with a great yellow hand- 
kerchief and looking solemnly at us as we stood 
side by side: 

“‘Some men is fools.” 


Did you speak 
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‘Character No. 1,’’ commented Ray, as aa “That sunset!’’ she exclaimed, her cheeks 
slowly clambered to his seat and drove off. flushing with delight as she gazed at the glorious 

“And a concise and comprehensive discourse } mass of coloring. ‘Oh, I must get outside. 
upon the lords of creation. It is an omen, {Come—do! The idea of losing the very first 
girls,’ added Nell. { one!” 

But,” said I, “I don't see what he means. ; gihe porch faced the west, and we had a fine 
There are no men here.”’ view of what was, to us, a rare treat. But, 


The girls laughed softly. after a little, the subtle charm of the faint 

strange perfume which hung about the bright- 
that he was a wise man. Come: let us enter tinted silk and the quaint ornaments stole over 
into our inheritance. 1 suppose we shall have : and, slipping quietly away from my sisters, 


‘©You dear little goosie,” said Ray, ‘‘he meant 


I went back to the treasure-room. 
Seated there, leaning my head against a heap 
of rugs, I seemed transported to some far-off 
We had been standing on the wide porch which } land of the Orient, and lost myseif in a maze 
extended the length of the house. Now we fol- $ of fanciful imagining. Suddenly, I became aware 
lowed Ray into the front-hall. This was very broad ; of a break in the spell which bound me. 
and Jed through the house, with rooms opening ;I[ turned quickly toward the window, to en- 
on either side and a staircase at the further end. 3 counter the gaze of a pair of small obliquely- 
All the doors stood hospitably open, and we natu- 3 set eyes. There could be no mistake: it was 
rally looked into the first room. It was furnished ; a Chinaman. 
like most ‘‘ best rooms’’ in old-fashioned country- A thousand thoughts flashed through my mind, 
homes; but the one opposite was entirely empty, } resolving themselves into the instantaneous con- 
The one next to this was evidgntly a library: for § viction that here was the dealer from whom Aunt 
books were piled everywhere, and on the table } Fen had purchased all these things, come to rob 
were a couple of handsome pipes. her of them during her absence. I have laughed 
“Josiah is evidently a man of taste,” re- 3} a hundred times since at the lightning-like rapid- 
marked Ray, as she looked at these unfamiliar } ity with which my usually rather sensible brain 
objects. ‘‘Do you suppose Aunt Fen lets him { came to this conclusion. 
smoke in here with all these lovely books? But it was no laughing-matter to me then. 
And oh, girls, see this exquisite water-color!” ; Cold chills crept over me as I thought how 
But an exclamation from Nell, who had wan- ; alone we were; but, nerving myself as best I 
dered on ahead, brought us to the hall. could, I walked toward the window, from which 
«Just look here!’’ she cried, pointing to the } he did not budge, and said, in what I tried to 
centre of the fourth room. We stopped upon } make firm tones: 
the threshold, amazed: for there was heaped “You must go right away. You can’t have 
all manner of beautiful and unique stuffs and 3 these things. There is a.whole houseful of us, 
articles in the most bewildering confusion and } and Miss Henderly will come back to-morrow 
variety. Quaint boxes and cases and trays of 3 and have you arrested.” 
hovely inlaid Japanese work lay upon piles of «‘What did you say, Jeanie?’’ called Nell. 
soft China-silk and rich-hued Oriental fabrics. “‘I was just repeating a poem,’ I replied at 
Fans and ornaments of sweet-smelling wood, ; once, determined to get rid of the fellow without 
strings of amber beads, bamboo baskets, and ; letting the girls know of his presence. So | 
clouds of gauzy veiling were mixed with long} went a little nearer the window and whispered 
eoiled pipes and a dozen little ugly gods, which } energetically : 
seemed to grin mockingly at our surprise. We ““You must go right away.”’ 
looked at it all—up at the tall vases, down at The creature gazed at me a moment, grinning 
the thick Persian rugs, across at the indescrib- } like nothing in the world but the row of horrid 
able medley, and, at last, at each other. stone gods on the floor. Then he danced around, 
“Well!” said I. crying out in great glee, as he clapped his 
“Well!” cried Nell. hands: 
“Of the very wellest, I should say,” affirmed ** Whole housee full—hee-hee-hee !”’ 
Ray. ‘Aunt Fen doesn’t seem to do the esthetic} And, to my horror, he jumped lightly over the 
by halves.” low windowsill into the room. I seized a big 
Once more we turned to examine the beautiful } feather duster and a bamboo chair, and tried to 
objects, when Ray suddenly caught sight of the { barricade the door and defend myself at the 
sky. same time. He evidently understood this pan- 


to wait until Josiah comes home to supper to get 
our trunks upstairs. Where do you suppose 
mre.*3° is?” 
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tomime, for he at once bowed low to the floor, } Fen’s lovely Japanese things, and I don’t know 
with his hands behind him, saying softly : what else. He says he wants his Massa Ben, 
‘‘Me no hurtee Melican missee—me love} and he won’t go away—and—and—well, we're 
Melican missee.”’ not exactly afraid, but won’t you please tell 
This was adding insult to injury, and I was; him he is in the wrong house?” 
trying to rally my demoralized wits, when he The sun was already sinking in the west, and 
asked : its beams came straight through the wide door- 
‘* Has Massa Ben come homee yet?” way and fell about the very dignified and aston- 
“JT don’t know anything about your Massa { ished-looking gentleman, who by this time a 
Ben,” I said, this time quite loudly, forgetting } sort of instinct had told us could not be Josiah. 
all about the girls. ‘And I want you to go} While we stood ‘‘mute and motionless,” a slim 
right straight away from here just as fast as 3 figure glided past us, and that miserable little 
you can go.” wretch was bowing to the ground and jabbering 
“Jeanie! are you crazy? Whom on earth } away a lot of heathenish lingo. This perform- 
are you talking to?’’ came from the porch, and 3 ance finished, at a sign from the gentleman, he 
in rushed both the girls, to find me making; withdrew, and we looked in a dazed way for 
violent passes with my feather fan at the horrid $ what should come next. It proved to be a very 
little Chinaman, who grinned still more and } courteous explanation from the newcomer. 
chuckled to himself: “TI regret extremely, ladies,’ he began, 
‘Whole housee full—hee-hee-hee !”’ gravely, ‘“‘that you should have been caused 
‘Character No. 2,’ remarked Ray, coolly. 3 any annoyance. My name is Benjamin Whitney, 
‘There seems to be a man, after all, and he and I quite lately returned from the East, where 
matches beautifully with the room in which; I have spent many years. So I trust I may be 
you have unearthed him. Never say again you $ pardoned for not recognizing those who may 
are not an artist, Jeanie.” A have a claim upon my hospitality. Or if, as I 
“Qh! Ray,’ I cried, despairingly, ‘‘ how can ; suspect to be more than likely, through some 
you?” $ misunderstanding, that you have become my 
‘You poor child,’’ she said, gently, looking at g guests, let me assure you of no less cordial a 
my flushed cheeks. ‘I'll see to him. Here, $ welcome.” 
sir, what do you want? Whom did you come } Our faces were doubtless a study during this 
to see?” * ; little speech. Ray, however, looked very digni- 
A long gaze from the slanting eyes was his: fied and began a stately reply: 
only reply. “Tt is all a mistake, sir. Our aunt, Miss 
‘Don’t you hear me?” she asked, more em-; Henderly, could not come with us from the 
phatically, her own cheeks growing crimson} station, so we engaged a man to take us to 
and her eyes flashing. ‘‘ Why don’t you answer | Whitfield Farm, and, of course, we supposed 
me? What do you mean by coming here in this} this to be it. I trust, sir—’ Here she came 
way and frightening my sister to death ?”’ to a sudden stop. The reaction from the strain 
Ile bowed low again. / of the last half-hour and the comicality of the 
‘‘Me no harmee. Me come find Massa Ben.” } whole thing were too much for her self-control. 
‘“‘That’s what he said before,’ I whispered. } Her lips quivered suspiciously for a minute, then 
‘“Maybe he is in the wrong house.” ; she burst into a merry peal of laughter. The 
‘““Your Master Ben doesn’t live here,’ said ; twinkle which I had seen striving for mastery 
Ray, very positively. ‘You have made a jin Mr. Whitney’s eyes now took complete pos- 
mistake. Now, please go away.” ‘ session, and we all joined in a hearty laugh 
He looked around quite bewildered, and bowed } together. 
again and again. At this moment, we heard a Of course, this broke the ice most effectually, 
footstep outside. It crossed the porch, entered } and, in spite of our extreme mertification and 
the hall, and drew nearer—Josiah, of course. 3 embarrassment, we were soon explaining things 
‘Another man,” said incorrigible Ray, below and exchanging civilities in the most charming 
her breath. But she turned as quickly as Nell} and unorthodox way. 
and I, and we all rushed out. ; It seemed that Aunt Fen’s farm was “next 





This time Nell was spokesman, and she poured ; door,”’ and we were soon escorted thither by our 
forth the thrilling tale with tremulous haste. most delightful of neighbors, assisted by the 
“Oh, Josiah! We're so glad you’ve come. } nimble little Chinaman, who grinned more than 
Woere’s a horrid Chinese has frightened Jeanie} ever. It also transpired that Mr. Whitney had 
nearly to death, and wants to steal all Aunt; been the playfellow of our mother and Aunt 
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Fen, and was a valued friend of the family. , that Mr. Whitney had once been Aunt Fen’s 
And, by the time aunt returned from Cousin 3 lover, and that a foolish misunderstanding had 
Jack’s, which proved to be a week or more, he; sent him off to China. Immediately upon his 
was our friend too, and the pleasantest one in return, the spring before, he had tried to ‘‘make 
the world. We soon became nearly as much at { up,” but she would not. I think, however, that 
home at Whitney Farm as at Whitfield, and had { ‘sober second thought” and the unanimous 
the delight of arranging all the rare and beau- } advice and earnest desire of her nieces will 
tiful treasures to our fancy, all about the quaint } prevail, and that before another August we 
eld house. shall have, for our Uncle Ben, Aunt FeEn’s 
It took us the whole autumn to discover ! Ne1GuBor. 
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THE LAMP IN THE NICHE. 


BY EMMA LYNDON. 
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An old, old story comes to me, Deluded nation, soon to fall— 
A legend of antiquity— Thy heaven a recess in the wall, 
It haunts me night and day: Thy god a lamp of gold! 
An ancient people, so ’tis told, 
Set in a niche a lamp of gold Alas! the fatal day drew nigh, 
Where all might see its ray. Nor enemy nor wind was by 
To cause the dreadful fall ; 
The nations bowed before its light, No jar nor shock disturbed the place ; 
Its cheering beams dispersed the night, But, with a crash that shook earth’s faoe, 
Its warmth revived the dead ; It fell and darkened all. 
Serene and safe, it stood on high ; 
The baffled winds went howling by Are we, who live in better light, 
Like fiends who looked and fled. So much unlike those sons of night? 
Have we no golden lamp? 
Their enemies from near and far Has each no idol at whose shrine 
Shrank back as from a baleful star, He homage pays due the Divine— 
Nor dared molest the land No god with earthly stamp? 
That owned so great a talisman ; 
At sight of it, a panic ran My heart condemns me. Well I know 
Through all the hostile band. That, though we secretly may go 
To offer incense there, 
The pilgrim, on his weary way, There is a niche within each heart 
Was urged his feeble steps to stay That holds a dusty counterpart 
Beside that glimmering shrine, To heathen shrines of prayer. 
To gather strength for further toil 
And grace to meet the world’s turmoil Ah, dark indeed will be that day 
To which his feet incline. When fall to earth our gods of clay, 
As soon or late they must. 
80, day by day and year by year, How wise and safe to fix above 
They came to worship—some with fear These flickering lights of earthly love 
And some with courage bold. A higher, holier trust! 
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BY HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 


“* He loves me, loves me not,”’ she said, Walking in the mellow haze 
Bending low her dainty head Of the sunset’s level rays, 
O’er the daisy’s mystic spell. Weaving fancy’s golden links, 
“He loves me, loves me not, he loves,”’ 
She murmurs, ’mid the golden groves “He loves me, loves me not,” once more, 
Of the cornfields on the fell. “He loves.’ The daisy’s simple lore 
Agrees with what she knows full well. 
*Tis not of the lonely mill Methinks that, if the miller's-man 
By the streamlet, clear and still, Hath eyes a maiden’s face to scan, 
That the miller’s daughter thinks, He need not seek the daisy’s spell. 
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You think it strange that I do not like Cape 
jasmines? You may make me a boutonniere of 
that spray of heliotrope, if you will, but I doubt 
not the jasmine-blossom prefers its present posi- 
tion in your hair. A foolish prejudice? Per- 
haps. If you like, I will tell you its origin. 

It was some four or five summers ago that I 
accompanied a surveying-party over a large part 
of the western region of Old Virginia and down 
through a portion of West Virginia. We fre- 
quently struck, on our route, one or another of 
the fashionable spas for which that section is 
especially famous, and, as some of us were still 
young, three especially, we three younger ones 
were Buncourt, a Spaniard called the ‘Sefior,” 
and myself. I liked Buncourt especially, though 
he would have been thought eccentric by most 
men. THe had been so considered at college. 
But there was an indescribable something about 
Silas Buncourt which attracted or repelled with 
a potency which I have never been able to attrib- 
ute to any other source than animal magnetism. 
Reserved, cold, and in many respects selfish, 
his character presented a marked contrast to 
that of the little Spaniard. Suartoz never liked 
him, although they were thrown much together. 
I think I can see them now—this couple, so 
entirely the opposites of each other in every 
physical aspect no less than in their natures— 
Buncourt tall, pale, blue-eyed, blond: Suartoz 
slight and diminutive, swarthy, dark-haired, 
black-eyed, a perfect type of the conventional 
Spaniard. Silas Buncourt had the reputation of 
having been wonderfully successful in a number 
of love-affairs. He was what the women call 
“ fascinating’ —different from other men in his 
cool assumption of indifference, with a dash of 
recklessness about his conversation and bearing 
which gave them a wonderful charm in the eyes 
of most of his female friends. I have had some 
women to confide to me, however, that they 
“hated” him. 

The little Spaniard was a study. He had 
spent most of his life on his widowed mother’s 
estates, amid the mountains of Andalusia, where 
he had known no society save that of that 
mother and of his two older sisters. But, for the 
last five years, he had been a close and earnest 
student in an American university, from which, 
after acquiring a fair knowledge of English, he 
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had been graduated with distinction as a civil 
engineer. 

He was a man of striking personal appear- 
ance; diminutive, indeed, but beautifully propor- 
tioned and with a superb carriage. His face 
was an exquisite one of the darkest brunette 
type, and his eyes were the intensest and most 
luminous I ever looked into. He was a perfect 
child in his ignorance of the world, but a poet 
in his enthusiastic and chivalrous admiration of 
humanity. At times he was prone to fits of 
sombre moodiness; and then again, for days 
together, he was like a sunbeam in the camp. 
He entertained odd notions about some things. 
For example, he imagined that the life which 
had nothing of heartache in it was not a perfectly 
rounded life, and that it was the capacity of 
sorrow which separated humanity from the brute 
creation. His great regret was that he did not 
know English well enough to write poetry in it. 
“TI can never hope,” he said, “truthfully to 
interpret to you my best thoughts.” 

We had not been in our camp many days 
before I noticed an ever-increasing cloud upon 
the boy’s usually sunshiny nature. I questioned 
Buncourt oh the subject, and was greeted with 
the laughing answer: 

‘Well, it is a matter to have been expected. 
The Sefior is only in love—that’s all. Don’t 
you remember Denise Maulévrier? You knew 
her at the Agnews’, in Baltimore, last winter— 
the belle Creole from Louisiana. She’s at the 
hotel here, and has got him in her toils.” 

I was too much troubled to say anything fur- 
ther. I turned away with a dim foreboding of 
coming evil. He spoke so cynically that, from 
that moment, my regard for him underwent a 
reaction. Though I had hever been introduced, 
I knew a little of Denise Maulévrier. She was 
a woman of splendid presence, of a physical 
beauty almost Oriental in its sensuous voluptu- 
ousness; in fact, as I thought, a magnificent 
specimen of soulless humanity. I had heard 
men and women alike say of her, during that 
winter in Baltimore, that adamant was not se 
hard as her flinty heart. And now to think 
that this youth was in her toils! 

With Suartoz’s loss of gayety, came a still 
more evident desire, on his part, to avoid the 
society of the corps. When the day’s work was 
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over, he would sit about the camp, silent and % gray in his hair to be petted by the pretty girls 
moody, until the time came for him to dash off ; with impunity, and just enough of the fire of 
in the direction of the springs. His previous} youth in his veins to enjoy such petting 
dislike of Buncourt developed daily into a per- immensely. I went up to him, the next evening, 
ceptible and implacable hatred. One evening, $ and asked him if he knew Miss Maulévrier. 

at the mess-table, Buncourt, in the presence of “Yes, certainly,’ he answered, briskly. ‘A 
the whole corps, made a jesting allusion to the } most charming girl! Wish I were younger— 
boy’s infatuation for the Creole beauty. The should fancy her myself. I am told she has 
Spaniard’s face grew livid with rage, and, seizing } plenty of money. Splendid type of the old 
a case-knife at his elbow, he sprang at Buncourt 3 Creole race. Charming girl—charming!”’ 

with the fierceness of a starved wild beast. ‘Will you favor me with an introduction ?” 

I began to grow extremely anxious, after this, ‘‘What, eh? An introduction? Why, bless 
for the time to come when we should move our 3 my soul, you are too late for any good, upon my 
camp. Meantime, I determined to seek a; word! Why didn’t you come to me sooner? 
renewal of my former slight acquaintance with ; Young Buncourt is ahead of you. Everybody’s 
Miss Maulévrier. I can recall with distinctness, } talking about it. They have been engaged for a 
even at this date, my first sight of her, as I stood } long time, Mrs. Blabton tells me; and what she 
on the piazza of the Grand Hotel and saw her } doesn’t know is not worth knowing. But, surely, 
pass. The night was beautiful, full of moon-?} if you wish an introduction—surely. Nothing 
light and music and the scent of flowers. Miss ; could give me more pleasure. Isn't Buncourt 
Maulévrier entered the room within, leoning on } an engineer of your corps? He should have 
the arm of Silas Buncourt. There was a rhythm ; brought you up sooner. But I see—I see! The 
in every sinuous line of her perfectly rounded ; sly dog!” 
figure. Her beauty gave me a quick thrill of: 1 was introduced accordingly. My object was 
admiration, in spite of my prejudice against }a clearly-defined one, although-its means of 
her. What a magnificent Circe she was! Her} attainment were of the most impalpable and 
arms and shoulders flashed warm and white in} unformed character. This object was to foil 
the light of the gas-jets, and the scent of Cape ; Silas Buncourt in his lovemaking, if lovemaking 
jasmines followed her as she passed. Just then } it should prove to be. 

1 heard a sound between a muttered curse and a 3 Miss Maulévrier gave me a careléss look from 
sob at my elbow; and, turning, I saw Suartoz,; her dark eyes, and then, placing her hand on 
with eager eyes, watching the retreating figure. ; my arm, asked if she had not seen me in Balti- 
A full-blown Cape jasmine was in his fingers. I ; more. 
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knew then that she was stifling his soul with the ‘‘T had scarcely hoped to be remembered,” I 
scent of her odious flowers. stammered. 

I went back to camp. I did not wish to meet, 
face to face, this man who, I conceived, was 
doing me a fearful injury, and this woman who 
aided and abetted him in it. For I had come, in 
some strange way, to merge Suartoz’s existence } that it was through no ardent admiration for 
with my own, and believed that it was I who, } herself that I had sought and obtained this 


; «You do not flatter yourself, I see,” she said, 

5 

$ 

$ 

3 

3 

> 

3 

2 

3 
beyond all other men, was henceforth to be Silas } interview. My method was as unpremeditated 

s 

; 

; 

N 


and laughed a low musical laugh. My blood 
tingled with an odd sensation of delight. Yet I 
resolved to let her understand, from the first, 


Buncourt’s deadliest foe. And she, the wonder-}as it was abrupt. It startled even my own 

ful Creole—how her eyes sought his! I had not 3 consciousness. 

failed to catch the éxpression with which she 

regarded Buncourt, as they passed me. I have 

seen a snake, with glassy glittering eye fixed on 

a bird, charm it into his very jaws. There was } an angry tigress. 

a wild, fluttering, fearful look of mingled fasci- ‘Did you ask an introduction in order to 

nation and distrust in the face of the Creole, as} insult me?” she said. ‘You would not have 

she answered some remark that Buncourt had } dared to say this to him.” 

just made her. My belief in the theory of} I have often thought, since then, that we must 

odism, animal magnetism, whatever you choose } have attracted some attention from the people 

to call it, was stronger, at that moment, than ever } about us; but no such warning crossed my mind 

before. at the time. I was utterly oblivious of all sur- 
It happened that a bachelor-uncle of mine } roundings. 

was then at the springs. He had just enough; ‘I have not,’ I replied. ‘It served my pur- 


‘Your friend Silas Buncourt is not an honor- 
able man,”’ I blurted out. 
She dropped my arm and looked at me like 
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I shall tell him so, if 3 A half-hour later, I had left the hotel-portico 
and was passing through the grounds on my way 

In a tone of eager 3 back to the camp. Ona rustic seat beneath one 
of the mountain-ash trees, a hundred yards, per- 

‘Have you any means of substantiating—but ; haps, from the hotel, I saw again Miss Maulé- 
Iam a fool,” she broke off, angrily. ‘Who are; vrier. At her side sat Suartoz, with his face 
you, that I should be bantering words with you 3 between his hands. Both were silent, and the 
about him?’ Then she said, frigidly: ‘‘ Be so} moonlight had a ghastly tinge as it poured over 
kind as to find Mr. Boyle.” Mr. Boyle was her ; and around them. I fancied I could smell the 
escort, and was nowhere in. sight. As she spoke, } odor of a Cape jasmine. 
she turned her head, either to look if he were Two days later, I stood at the window and 
near, or else to hide the alternating red and ; watched her again. She perceived me, as she 
white on her face from my scrutiny. And then 3 passed, and beckoned to me. I was surprised, 
I noticed, again, 2 Cape jasmine in the coils of; but hastened forward. As she took my arm, 
her black hair. Beyond the jasmine and the 3 she whispered: 
girl’s shapely head, a pale face with luminous ; ‘*You may deem it an uncalled-for confession, 
eyes watched me from a window on the portico. 3 but there is something in your face which makes 
It was little Suartoz. Ihad smelled the perfume 3 me trust you. He is all that you said of him, 
of the jasmine-flower all the evening, and I 3 that night—and worse. And I have known it 
thought then that, in some unaccountable way, 3 for a long time, but not in the way that you 
it must have crazed me. 3 imagine; and you will never learn.” 

“If you wish it so, I have nothing farther to I listened with a wonderment which was 
say on the subject,” I said. ‘‘ We will find Mr. $ intensified when I saw her, not long after, with 
Boyle. In the meantime,” I added, ‘allow me } Buncourt, and noticed that she wore, once more, 
to assure you that it was through no interest in i that charmed-bird look in her eyes. 
yourself that I made the statement which has} I met Miss Maulévrier frequently from that 
aroused your indignation.” $time on. I fancied that in some as yet unfore- 

I said the words desperately and carelessly, as ; seen way I might be of service to Suartoz, in 
one who has played for a tremendous stake and? his love for this enigmatical woman; and so 
lost. The utter disregard for herself which >I continued to haunt the place and to mingle 
they implied, and their evident lack of con- } with the giddy crowd as one of them. In the 
secutiveness, seemed to worry her. She could } meantime, my sense of duty had led me to 
not understand, and her face wore a semi-dazed $ repeat to Buncourt the accusation which I had 
look. Perhaps it seemed to her an unwonted {made against him. We stared at me blankly, 
phenomenon to talk face to face with a man} but made no attempt to resent my conduct, and, 
who was impervious to her beauty and heedless } turning on his heel, walked away. Two days 
of her will. ; later, he received a business-letter, he said, which 

“For pity’s sake, tell me what you do mean!”’ ; caused him to leave the camp. 
she said, passionately. And, as we walked the {seen him since. 
length of the spacious ball-room, I told her about ; Some time after this, I passed Miss Maulévrier's 
Suartoz—his simplicity, his inexperience, hi’ cottage, in the cool of an August morning... It was 
poetic temperament—and concluded it all with; a hcliday with the corps, and I had determined 
what suddenly occurred to me as at least a} to spend it at the springs. She was on the little 
plausible reason for my first remark : porch, and called to me. As I drew near, she 

‘What do you think of the honor of a man } cried gayly: 


who, knowing this boy’s nature, would yet sub- 3 “Do you wish to see something beautiful ?” 
“Certainly. But do I not behold it already ?”’ 


ject it to the temptation of loving you—and lov- ; 
>I replied, with half-jesting compliment. And 


inz you in vain?” 
yet it was more than compliment: for, that 





en 





pose to say it first to you. 
there be need.”’ 

Her manner changed. 
entreaty, she began: 


: 
$ 


I have never 


A relieved look came into her face. 


“Oh, is that all?” she said, almost inaudibly, 
and, as it were, to herself. ‘‘I congratulate Mr. } 
Suartoz on possessing so enthusiastic a friend.” 
She said this with a curl of her lip which was § 
fairly a sneer, and laughed a short satirical ; 
laugh that had none of the silvery melody of that } 
earlier laugh with which she had greeted ~ 


Then she concluded: ‘ Let us find Mr. Boyle.” 
Vou. XCIII—15. 


‘ 


> morning, she seemed the very culmination of 


physical loveliness. Perhaps her picturesque 
costume heightened her usual beauty ; for I know 
that a woman’s influence over men depends in 
no small measure on her raiment. I caught 
myself wondering, as I stood there gazing up 
at her, how it was that 1 had escaped from her 
toils. A jasmine-flower rose and fell on her 
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breast, and she leaned toward me until I could 
faintly feel her breath on my cheek. 

« Pshaw!” she said, ‘it is a photograph I wish 
to show you. See—it has just come trom New 
Orleans. I had it taken about six weeks ago. 
It is of myself, but dreadfully flattered. Yet 
isn’t it charming?” 

There was visible no taint of idle vanity in 


the question. She knew that the face was a fair } 


one, and she admired it-as such, utterly unmind- 
ful at the moment that it was her own. 

“It is beautiful,” I replied, simply, and 
added: ‘ Will you give me one?” 

Her dark eyes opened wider, in seeming 
wonderment. 

“IT am ever so sorry, but—’’ And then she 
paused and smiled at me with a face which 
spoke the rest. 

“Certainly,” I replied, “I had no right to 
expect it.’’ 

“Will you take this, instead ?”’ 

She unclasped the snowy flower from its 
resting-place upon her bosom and gave it to 
me. I carried it back with me to the camp and 
handed it to Suartoz without a word. His sad 
face lightened with the semblance of a smile 
at the sight of her flower, and he hid it away 
in his breast. 

That night, I saw her in the ball-room, 
a lovely apparition of perfect grace and billowy 
lace and jasmines. She gave me a meaning 
glance, and I crossed over to where she stood 
surrounded by a throng of her admirers. 

“IT wish to speak with you for a moment,” 
she said. ‘‘ Let us go out—this hot atmosphere 
oppresses me.” 

As we passed from the ball-room, she added: 

«‘You asked me for my picture, to-day.” 

“Yes.” 

“Here it is. There is no other man who can 
say that he possesses, of my own free and 
uncompelled will, so much as the gift of my 
photograph.”’ And she laughed the low musical 
laugh that I had learned to look for. 

What did she mean? Did she mean that 
another, that Buncourt, had one, unfairly 
ebtained, and that this was the secret of his 
power over her? 

“TI appreciate—” 

I had begun thus, when she interrupted me: 

“Don’t! I hate these formal little speeches. 
I would rather you should have it than anyone 
else, because—’”’ ' 

Suddenly, she stopped short. I obsefved that 
her voice trembled. What again did she mean? 
I felt an unaccountable tremor in my own, as 
T asked: 


“« Because’ what ?”’ 
Her hand pressed more closely on my arm, 
as she replied : 

$ “Oh, can’t you see? But we'll not talk of it. 

} Let us go.” 

} I would have given a great deal to have been 

: able, just then, to look full into her face. I haif 

suspected what she would have me think. But 
no: it was absurd to believe her. She could 

not mean it: she was only a Circe. Oh, no— 

; I was too old a bird to be caught by chaff like 

that. 

; The summer passed away, and with it disap- 

} peared from my sight Denise Maulévrier. 

} That poor Juan Suartoz, with the intense 

seyes and the strange poetic nature, had been 

3 found dead in his camp-bed at the dawn of an 

} autumn day, not long after we pulled up stakes 

} at the springs. A country doctor was soon sum- 

moned, and, looking for a moment or two at the 

rigid form, said sententiously : 

i ‘* Poison.”’ 

3 Iwas in New Orleans last winter and saw Denise 
again. It was at one of the principal theatres, 
where a great American actor was playing Romeo. 

As I sat there intently listening to the full rich 
tones of his sonorous voice and watched the 

3 movements of his fine figure until I almost per- 

suaded myself that I had seen and known him 

in another life. And I tried to remember 
something about that other life wherein I had 
known him, and, seeking the lost clue, turned 
my eyes from the stage for a moment, in a semi- 
reverie. In the turning, they fell full on the 
face of Denise Maulévrier. Then it was that, in 
one flash of remembrance, it all came back to 
me: the memory of that summer at the springs, 
and of Buncourt, and of the little Spaniard. It 
was Suartoz whom the actor so much resembled. 
$and it was the face of the woman over there 

’ which had brought the dead man back to my 
consciousness. As the play drew to a close, | 

left my seat and took my place near the door of 

her box, to watch her pass out. She leaned on 
the arm of a grayheaded old man. She started 
visibly when she saw me standing there, with 
calm unsmiling face, awaiting her recognition. 

‘‘Her husband, doubtless,” I thought. ‘She 
has added to her own fortune by selling herself. 
} A fit finale to her career.” 

It did not take her a long time to recover 
the self-possession which so soon becomes second 
nature to womer who move much in society. 
Holding out her gloved hand, she greeted me 
cordially, and then introduced—her father. 

She hoped, she said with a faint smile, that, 
before I left the city, I would call on her, for the 
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sake of old times. 1 confess that, in spite of my 
ghastly recollection of the dead Spaniard, the 
words had a winning sweetness in them. Her 
father, too, added his dignified solicitation that 
I would come to see them. Then they went 
But, as I stood looking in the direction 
in which they had gone, I caught a glimpse of 
her gazing back at me with an eager look in her 
eyes. 

When, next day, I called, I expected con- 
fidently to be overpowered with the perfume of 
Cape jasmines, as 1 entered the door. 

“Where are they?’’ I asked of the servant. 
But he only stared at me and led me to the par- 
lor. There she sat, dressed in the palest of pale 
silks, but with a touch of brighter color here 
and there. Her greeting was kind, but I noticed 
again that tremulousness of voice which had 
perturbed me so when she had given me her pic- 
ture. I saw, too, that her eyes seemed to shun 
mine, though I caught her looking at me, now 
and then, in a furtive fashion. I could not 
understand this, for I knew that bashfulness had 
never ranked as one of her virtues in the old 
days. 

“Where are they?’ I said, thinking still of 
the jasmines, and looking at the Greek coil of 
her black hair, where the flower always slept. 
And, understanding, she answered : 

“They are gone.” 

Then we talked of the play, and she spoke of 
the actor’s likeness to ‘our little friend,’ as she 
called Suartoz. Thus we went back together to 
that old summer, and she expressed, in an 
unmistakable way, her sorrow for the boy's 
untimely end. No shade of self-reproach, how- 
ever, or tone of a stricken conscience, blended 
with her regrets. A sad smile flickered over 
her face when I told her that I had buried her 
picture with him. 

We spoke of many people and of many things 
connected with our life in Virginia during those 
brief days, but I noticed that she did not men- 
tion Buncourt. 

“ But Silas Buncourt—”’ 

The effect was magical. She gasped for breath. 
A ghostly pallor settled on her face. Presently, 


on. 


This puzzled me, and I said: } 
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$ tears came to her relief, and she rocked herself 
3 back and forth and sobbed like a child. 
$ “] have tried to forget,” she said. ‘I have 
i tried so hard to forget.” : 

: I felt that I had touched at last the deepest 
spring of her woman-nature, and that she was 
} not, after all, the cold and senseless being that | 
$ 

5 


had deemed her. A woman in tears is a terrible 


° thing for a man to contemplate: and, at the sight 
: of one, he is not unfrequently impelled to actions 
? which he would never, under other circumstances, 
> perform. 


: I was completely unnerved. I said 
$ all that I could to comfort her, until at last, 
; almost before I knew it, my arms were around 
her, and my lips touching hers, as I told her 
that I loved her. 
Soothed into quiet at last, she began : 
“Tt was the one thing that I needed. I should 
have lived and died a miserable woman, but for 
this knowledge. But I can never be your wife. 
No, do not ask—I can give you no reason. If | 
} had never known him—’ and the white face 
‘ grew rigid. Then she continued: “Our paths 
‘in life lead far apart. Good-bye. God bless 
3 you!” and left me standing there bewildered. 
; I saw her once more, a month ago, in Rici:- 
mond. Her greeting was as cordial as ever, 
though subdued, and she had lost none of her 
rare dazzling beauty. The feverishness that | 
used sometimes to notice in her bearing and her 
looks had vanished, however, and a quiet seren- 
ity seemed to dwell with her. 
‘She is an Undine who has found her soul,’ 
I said to myself. Neither of us spoke of the 
old times, yet the heart of each was full cf 
them. She stayed only two days, and—do you 
read Spanish? Then I shall send you the vci- 
ume of Suartoz’s poems. They were published 
in New York, not long since, by an enthusiast in 
Spanish literature, whose acquaintance I made 
in one of my peregrinations, who admired them 
greatly. 1 donot know whether you will find a 
poem, in the volume, about Cape jasmines; I only 
know that the flower is a ghastly one to me, 
‘with its subtle odor, suggesting always to my 
mind untimely death and affections squandered 
‘ and irreparable wrongs. 
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I cannor hide from Thee ; 
The mountain-fastness and the desert wild 
Can naught from Thee conceal : ; 
Thou knowest all, Thou seest Thine erring child. ~ 


PIDSLEY. 


1 know not how or where 

My wayward heart my wandering feet may lead ; 
But Thou art every where— 

My present and my future Thou dost read. 
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ACROSS MY PATH. 
BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


We had been bothered for some time by a dis- ‘ home, when we reached a bit of woodland; the 
agreement with a neighbor in regard to a mill- S air had grown suddenly quite sharp; the sun- 
stream right. Old Dodson would have been the? beams slanted in a chill fashion through the 
most mulish man in the world if his capricious- : leafless boughs; the first breath of the rising 
ness had not usually, when one least expected } wind struck us, and Joyce was saying that we 
it, got ahead of his obstinacy. After trying to; should have a cold night and maybe a good 
quarrel, he threatened us with law-proceedings ; $ freeze again, instead of the rain we had been 
and then, just as we were daily expecting to; dreading. 
learn that he had begun them, he suddenly 


Just then, the wise old horse, quicker-sighted 


made up his mind to do what we had proposed ; than we, came to a halt. We both rose to our 


at the outset-—to leave the matter to arbitration. } feet and looked ahead. Then we saw what was 


$ 
He found himself obliged to leave home, and } lying in the road—the body of a man, stretched 
sent us word in the morning that, if we would ; straight and stiff in the slush, flat on his back, 
come over to the village at one o’clock, he would ’ with his two arms extended. Joyce was out of 
consent to let certain mutual friends, whom he ; the sled and hurrying toward the figure before I 
named, decide as to the merits of the case. recovered enough to speak or stjr, so numbed was 
‘“We'd better not lose a minute,” said my } I by my first strange feeling—the strangest I ever 
partner, old Mr. Joyce, ‘‘for Dodson never was } experienced: horror, dread, repugnance, all com- 
known to be of the same mind for two hours} bined. I stood stupidly staring at the body and 

together, especially when he makes it up to 


Joyce moving toward it. 
anything reasonable; he’s just like a stubborn There came a season when I asked myself 
steer that wants to go six ways at once.” 


whether, had any premonition of what was to 
it was after eleven when the message came, : follow been granted me, I could have kept from 
anid it would take an hour to drive to the village, ; driving over the prostrate shape—whether it 
so Joyce's decision needed to be acted on at } would not have been right soto do. But I had 
once. While we were talking, the hired-man ; no premonition, and, after that first sickening 
drove out of the barn in the one-horse sled to thrill, I walked the horse close up to the spot, 
go up the hill for wood, and Joyce suggested ; got out, and leaned with Joyce over the body. 
our taking it, so as to waste no time harnessing} A young man, well built and handsome; 
Toby and getting out the cutter. ’ clothes thick and of good material—so good, 
We put the old horse at his best speed, and ‘ that the lack of great-coat was remarkable; no 
reached the village in season to allow Mr. Dodson ordinary drunken tramp; the stiffened hands 
leisure to change his mind exactly seven times} were slender and white, the face that of an 
before we got the referees together. However, } intellectual and cultivated person. 
the affair was amicably settled—in our favor, too ‘ «This beats me,” said Joyce. ‘I don’t be- 
—so we started for home in the best spirits and } lieve he’s drunk, either. Well, if he’d lain till 
on such good terms with Dodson that he firmly } nightfall, he wouldn’t ever have seen another 
believed we had been in the wrong from the } sun—his clothes are beginning to freeze already.” 
commencement, and he always willing to do Between us, we lifted him into the sleigh; 
what he must now—pay a reasonable sum for ‘ wrapped the buffalo-robe about him; Joyce held 
the privilege we were ready to grant him. his head, while I took the reins and drove home 
The snow had been very heavy that winter in $ as fast as the old horse could trot. 
our region—among the hills of Northern Penn- Not far from our house, we met the doctor as 
sylvania—and in this first week of March the} he came riding down a cross-road, and we told 
weather had changed as suddenly as old Dodson’s } him what we had in the sleigh and the need of 
humor; the sun was warm as April, a general } his services, losing no time as he trotted along 
thaw had set in, and the road was a mass of } beside us while we talked. 
slush, with hard snow enough left at the bottom ‘* Perhaps the doctor better go on ahead of us 
to make the sleighing still tolerable. to the house,” I suggested to Mr. Joyce. ‘‘Anne 


We were not much over’ half a mile from { might be frightened to see us drive up this way.” 
(260) 
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“Anne is never frightened when there is any- { ness, and, besides the stimulants, was able to take 
thing to do,” her uncle replied, shortly ; ‘and } come nourishing broth. He talked a little, but 
there’ll be enough for all of us, or I miss my Sina wandering broken fashion—asked questions 
guess.” ; as to where he was and how he came there, but 
Not for long, I thought, for I believed the poor } paid no attention to the answers. It was too 
fellow so near dead that he would never rouse ; ; soon to try to learn anything about him or the 
but I said no more. As we drove up to the side } way in which he had fallen into the plight in 
door, Nancy Taine, the kitchen-girl, was stand- } which we had found him, 
ing in it, and, being a. silly thing at besi, of; “If he gets a good sleep to-night, I suppose 
course the first thing she did was to scream like ; there will be nothing to fear, doctor,’’ Anne 
a peacock, and that brought Anne out. But } said, when Marsh looked in for the second time, 


Anne was always equal to any emergency, and, 
when I spoke to Mr. Joyce, all I had meant was 
to save her the shock of seeing unprepared the 
ghastly face of the burden we carried, for a 
corpse could not have been whiter or colder, and, 
indeed, that was what I thought we were bring- 
ing, in spite of Uncle Joyce’s dogged assertion 
that the man was alive. 

We carried him upstairs, the doctor and I 
undressed him, and, when he was in bed, Anne 
came, in her quiet helpful way —as_ usual, 
“worth three nurses and six of us medical 
humbugs,”’ to quote Doctor Marsh's verdict. 

As for the man lying there, the doctor 
declared that he was no more dead than I, 
though less self-assertive for the moment—he 
had not lain long enough in the snow to be 
anywhere near frozen—there was no sign of 
any bodily injury. 

““My opinion is,” Marsh said, pushing his 
spectacles back and glaring ferociously at Anne 
and me, “that the fellow has drunk more than 
he’s eaten lately—brain-nerves a little upset; 
had outwalked his strength, too. But I don’t 
know—nobody knows anything, though doctors 
have to pretend they know everything when 
they have fools to deal with, and that’s gener- 
ally. There's an exception in this room, David 
Granger; but it isn’t you, nor I, nor that chap 
on the bed.”’ 

Old Doctor Marsh was as good and wise, as 
a man, as he was as a doctor, and his admiration 
of Anne knew no bounds, 

“Then you don’t think the poor fellow is in 
danger?’ Anne asked. 

“That depends on what you mean,” retorted 
Marsh. “I’ve no doubt he'll get up off this 
bed and go on with his life; sometimes that’s 
the worst danger a man lying as he is can run 
he risk of.” 

Then he set to work over his patient, and 
Anne and I gave such help as we could, while 
Tim Farham went to the doctor’s office at the 
Corners with a prescription for the remedies 
required. 

Before evening, he had recovered conscious- 


’ after having paid some visits in the neighborhood. 
“If he does,’ rejoined the doctor, rather 
grimly. ‘But that cold of his shows itself 
he'll either be better or he'll have to be 
nursed tnrough pneumonia.” 
“Poor fellow. Well, we can take care of 
him,”’ Anne said. 
And the upshot of the matter was that we did 
} for three weeks, and, during a portion of that 
; time, we had a terribly sick man on our hands; 
; but Marsh’s skill and Anne’s nursing carried 
him through. 
«Just the most wonderful girl that ever lived,”’ 
Marsh used to say, as doggedly as if her uncle 
5 
> 


¢ now; 


or I were ready to contradict him, instead of 
listening with open delight to his praise of her, 
‘‘and she’s the best. I wonder how you hap- 
pened to have such a niece, Nathan Joyce; and 
it’s a pity for her to be wasted on David Granger, 
though he’s as near worthy of her as any chap 
I know.” 

I knew I meant the last part of his remark 
to be true; and, if as deep earnest love as any 
man ever gave woman could count, I had that 
to plead in my favor. I was twentyeight and 
Anne nearly twentythree; I had been living in 
the house about two years, and for the last six 
months we had begn engaged. 

I had known her when I was a boy and she 
a tiny girl, then my father moved out West, and 
I grew up to hard work—with a chance, though, 
to get a tolerable ordinary education ; and I uscd 
to think even then that, if ever I lived to marry, 
my wife should be Anne Joyce—either she or 
none at all. 

It did not look probable, at one time, that we 
should ever be brought together. I was back in 
the neighborhood on a visit, when I was a little 
short of twenty, but too horribly bashful to look 
Anne square in the face. Then the uncle I was 
visiting quarreled with me and my father aboit 
some property the two owned together and which 
we had come on to settle. So we went home; 
I had harder work—a great deal fell on me, for 
a young man to bear. Father lost his health, his 
second wife was a poor creature, creps failed, 
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other ill-luck of various sorts followed, and any } 
hope of a competency and Anne Joyce looked } 
far enough away. 1 was nearly twentysix; my 
father and his wife were both dead; father's 
iuvestments and speculations had turned out 
so poorly, that the last of the land and the store 
liad to go to settle his debts; and I was casting ; 
sbout in what quarter of the great country 
1 should not seek—I never was visionary—but 
begin the building of my fortune. 

Just then, very unexpected news came to me: 
my bachelor-uncle in Pennsylvania had died } 
after a short illness, and, on his deathbed, 
1 suppose things looked different to him from 
what they had done when he unjustly quarreled } 
with father and took advantage of a quibble in 
the law to hold fast to what was ours. Neither 
futher nor I had troubled our lives by bitter 
feelings toward him. 1 was glad of it now, for 
he had made me the heir to all his property— 
and it was considerable: two good farms and 
a fine tract of timberland with a steam saw-mill 
on it. 

Of course, I went back; and, as my farm 
was next to Mr. Joyce’s, we entered into part- 
nership, beginning with the timberland and saw- 
mill, and finally ending by making a joint concern 
of most of our respective property, though we 
kept free from the stock-company people advised 
us to start; for we had coal as well as timber on 
our tract. 3 

Anne kept house for her uncle, and TI lived 3 
with them. There was a good deal to do, but’ 
he always had a capable woman in the kitchen } 
and a hired-man entirely at Anne’s disposal ; 
and, as she had more executive ability than most 
men, she always found leisure for books and the 
cultivation of her mind. Anne had money of 
her own; there was an excellent school in a 
flourishing town about twenty miles off, where 
she had spent several years; she had also 
traveled a good deal, and often went to Phila- 
delphia and New York to visit school- friends. 
Since those days, I have seen a good deal of the } 
world; but I have never met a more thorough § 
lady—nor a prettier one, for that matter. 3 

I was a slow fellow—average abilities, but no 
show—not overmuch of a reader then, though I 
tried to follow Anne’s lead as well as my tastes } 
and busy life would allow; for I had to work } 
hard, because Mr. Joyce was getting elderly, and 3 
we had, take it by and large, a pretty extensive 
business on our hands. 

It was a wonder Annesever learned to care for 
me. I was still silent and shy, though of course 
not so bad as at nineteen; but I loved her so 
truly—that was my only claim. Heart and soul, } 








I had no thought or feeling that did not belong 
to Anne; and, 1 suppose, when a girl is as good 
as she is clear-headed, such a love counts. Any- 


> how, though there were men in the county far 


above me in looks, brains, and position, any one 
of whom she could have had, Anne took me: and, 
when autumn should get round again, we were 
to be married. 

1 am no hand at telling a story. I can only 
just put in plain language the things that hap- 
pened, and | have explained enough to let you 
know who we were and how we lived when, on 
that March afternoon, fate brought Walter Denby 
across my path. That was his real name, he told 
us when he got well enough to talk about him- 


‘self, doing it with a careless frankness which 
‘ bore the stamp of truth, though, for that matter, 


he could have made you believe black was white, 
1 think, with that tongue of Lis and those splen- 
cid eyes. 

But about his name. When he got so ill, we 
looked among the papers in his coat-pockets for 
some clue. 


Tkere was nothing to give the 
slightest; only some notes and other papers 
addressed to ‘Taunton Trent, and the same name 
on a playbill among the list of actors. There 
had been a theatrical company at Bunker, thirty 


miles off, a short time before. This was one of 
their announcements. 

We concluded, of course, that our sick man 
was Trent, and so it proved. He had been trav- 
eling with the company for several months under 
that name. From his own account, he had led 
a very reckless life, and, though he was only 
twentyfive, he had seen more and gone through 
more than many a man double his age. He had 
been brought up by his maternal grandfather, a 
rich New York banker; petted and indulged in 
a way that might easily have ruined a stronger 
and more stable chiracter than his. He was 
ready to enter college at sixteen, had been 
expelled in his second year, sent to Europe, and 
had gone from one scrape and excess to another. 
He had money of his own which he ran through, 
and the old grandfather's love and patience held 
out for a long time. 

The autumn before this March afternoon 
when be was flung in on us, his grandfather and 
he had a terrible quarrel. The old man paid his 
debts, but vowed that it was for the last time. 
Besides, there should be no more racing or 
gambling and drinking, and Denby was to take a 
position in the bank and learn to earn his own 
living and how to take care of the money that 
might one day be his if he behaved himself. 

“Tt appeared rather late for such stringent 
measures,”’ the young fellow said, with his reck- 
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less laugh, that somehow fascinated you; ‘but $ 
the grandparent was flinty-hearted and—and— 
well, some other people were too, but no matter.” 

‘You agreed to his offer?’ 1 asked. 

“Yes, | had a natural knack for bookkeeping. 
Of course, it wasn’t pleasant, but—now sang 
the black part,” he added, quickly, after a$ 
“It does me good to talk: maybe you 3 
won't believe me, but Miss Joyce will—it’s 
true!” 

“We shall both believe you,” Anne said, ; 
softly, with a quick warning glance at me; for } 
he was very weak still, and must be humored 3 
and very gently treated, Marsh said. 3 

“Well,” he began again, ‘I shall feel easier 
when it’s told. You’ve both been very good to 
me. I suppose I’m an ungrateful dog, but I do 
appreciate what you have done.”’ 

“The thing at present is to get well,’ said I. 3 
“Never mind the rest.” 

“[ don't,” he rejoined, laughing again. “TI 
doubt if you did anybody a good turn in saving $ 
me—but here I am! Well, that trouble. 13 
kept pretty steadily to business, for me, then the ; 

; 
3 


pause. 


crash came. There—there was money missing— 
accounts doctored. It lay between me and Mr. 
Jordan, a man of fifty—steady, respectable, had 
been there over thirty years.. The directors 
believed in him, so did the grandfather. That’s 
all. They hushed it up for his sake. Well, I 
was turned adrift—there !”’ 

He looked first at Anne, then at me. 

“We do both believe you,” 
with her heavenly smile. ; 

He could talk no more then; even in health he 
must have been a highly excitable creature, and 


she answered, 


his nerves were terribly broken by this illness, 
For 
that was what they had been. He did not 
attempt to disguise the fact, neither penitent nor 
boastful, just reckless. 

He had not much money when he started out; 
he said he meant to go on to the Pacific States, 
but what he intended to do there I think he had 
no idea, and I am sure he did not care. In 
some town where he stopped, he came across the 
theatrical company. He had played a great deal 
as an amateur, and he got an opening here, as 
the leading young man of the troupe had fallen 
ill. 

He wandered about with these people all 
winter; toward spring, they came eastward; 
business got worse and worse, and the stories 
he told of their adventures and hardships made 
you want to laugh and cry at once. By the 
time they reached Bunker, things were very 
bad: the houses were poor, the treasurer ran } 


following on long months of dissipation. 





away with the week’s receipts, the properties 
were seized, and the company broke up. Denby 
took to his usual resource in time of trouble. 
He sold his watch and went on a grand spree, 
which of course lasted as long as his money, or 
what was left of it after dividing with his com- 
panions. For it came out incidentally that he 
had shared with them, and you could easily 
believe that impulsive ill-directed generosity 
would belong to his character. When he lett 
Bunker, he could not remember—he found him- 
self over in Weston, twelve miles from 
Corners. 


our 
He had not a cent, and had to pawn 
his sleeve-buttons and great-coat to keep from 
being arrested at the hotel as aswindler. He 
wanted to get back to Bunker, where he had 
left a trunk with some clothing in it, and had to 
begin the journey on foot. The shortest route 
led him into our neighborhood, and so it came 
about that, weak, hungry, dazed still with drink, 
already ill from his terrible cold, his last strength 
suddenly gave out, and he fell senseless in the 
road, where we found him. 

When he was able to sit up, I had to go away 
up to the furthest end of our timber-tract, and 
was delayed there two weeks. Uncle Joyce 
could manage well enough by himself, and, 
being a slow man, it did not occur to me to 
feel any annoyance at leaving that handsome 
brilliant young fellow in the house—doubly 
interesting to any woman just then, for women 
are always tender of a man who has been ill, and 
full of pity for a scapegrace, as well as besct by the 
idea that it is their mission to reform them. 

But, being a slow man, I was not troubled with 
a jealous disposition, and, if I had been as much 
afflicted with the disease as Shakespeare’s Moor, 
I could not have doubted Anne—I could have 
believed my own eyes and ears liars easier than 
that. 

When I got back, Denby was up and able to 
go about, beginning to talk of going away—how 
or where, heaven knew, not he nor I, though he 
built a thousand air-castles in an hour, and to 
listen to his descriptions of them was enchanting. 

‘He beats any story-book ever Anne read to 
me,” Uncle Joyce said, as we three sat talking 
after our guest had gone to bed, on the night of 
my return. Uncle Joyce was one of the most 
phlegmatic unimpressionable men you could find, 
but this brilliant-eyed silver-tongued stranger 
had roused him into enthusiasm. ‘You can’t 
help being fond of the boy,” he continued; 
‘he’s flighty—got no fifth wheel—but you can’t 
blame him for what nature didn’t give; you 
don’t expect a butterfly to be a buffalo. And 
it’s my belief his heart is good at bottom.” 
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I did not believe Denby a rascal, but I gave{ ‘It would probably cost you your life,” he 
him no credit for any real feecling—he was just } said; ‘‘and, if you want to commit suicide, there 
a butterfly. However, being a slow man, [ } are plenty of ways that would be less troublesome 
seldom said anything about a person if I could § to yourself and other people.” 
say nothing good; and, anyway, as soon as Mr. Of course, that settled the matter; and, at 
Joyce ended, Anne observed: daybreak the next morning, I set off alone on 

«David, uncle and I have an idea. Your} horseback toward the mountain. Anne was up 
books are in a sad state; neither you nor I 3 to give me my breakfast; I remembered afterward 
have time to right them up. Suppose you ask 3 that I had never seen her show such trouble 
Mr. Denby to put them in order. Pay him a 3 at my departure. 





bY 
s 
; 
s 
s 


fair price, and do yourself and him a service.” ‘You will hurry back ?’’ she said. ‘‘ You must 
1 was ready enough; I had meant to advance } hurry back—promise !” 
him: money to go away, as soon as he decided on “Would I be likely to stop half a minute 


a direetion. Anne’s plan was, of course, the 3 longer than is absolutely necessary?” I asked. 
best. She spoke of it to him the next morning, “No, my blessed old David!’ she exclaimed. 
and he accepted enthusiastically ; but I had seen} And then she did what she had never done 
enough of him to know that he might tire of the } before—put both her arms round my neck and 
matter before his first day’s work was done. 

He seemed very content—the quiet, for a time 
no doubt, pleased him, as he was not strong yet. 
There were plenty of books; and we had sent 
for his trunk, so that he was amply provided 
with clothes. Well, except at times, he appeared 
to forget both past and future—just to live in the 
present glint of sunshine, exactly as a butterfly 
would. , 

Uncle Joyce’s sister, who lived near Bingham- 
ton, in York State, had visited us in the winter, 
and now she came back after a tour among rela- 
tions in an adjacent county. It had been a 
promise that Uncle Joyce should go home with 
her; and, after a few days’ stay with us, she 
started, taking him with her. Of course, it was 
necessary that Anne should have some lady in 3 effectually put out. 
the house; so old Mrs. Trenchard, the widow of I was detained, though, for awhile: the fore- 
our former clergyman, agreed to stop, and she} man of my gang got a hurt, and I could not leave 
was as cheerful and bright as a brown thrush, in 3 until-he was better. Altogether, the week went 
spite of her being harder of hearing than was} by before I could start back. I had sent a letter 
convenient. to Anne by a messenger, and received one from 

I attended to my work, Denby did very well } her—everything was going well at home. Since 
by the books, and in the evening he read aloud } [ was up in the hills, I might as well get matters 
to Anne and me, or recited or told stories so} in such a state that I would not be obliged to go 
amusing that our laughter roused Mrs. Trench- {again for some time, Anne wrote—and it was 
ard from the comfortable doze in which she sensible advice, as hers always was. 
indulged while the reading went on. Late in the afternoon of the tenth day, I got 

Bright, sunny, -pleasant days. I could not’ once more in sight of the dear old home. Tim 
help being fascinated by Walter Denby when I$ was nowhere about, so 1 tied my horse and 
was with him, but I did not like the man. I am hurried in through the kitchen. I could hear 
sure he thought me very stupid, though we got } Nancy singing at her work inthe dairy. Neither 
en well enough. iI wished him gone. I had no} Anne nor Mrs.. Trenchard was in the dining- 
special reason; I was not uneasy, never for an} room. I crossed the hall, thinking that they 
instant, but I wished him gone. must be in the parlor or the snuggery back of it ; 

Uncle Joyce had been absent a week when 3 but both were empty. 

I got news that a fire had started in a timber-track “Anne!” I called. There was no answer. 

near ours—I must go at once. Denby proposed The house seemed strangely still—I mean, the 
aecompanying me; but Doctor Marsh, who hap-; stillness struck me as unnatural: just as you 
pened in while we were talking, flatly forbade it. ; feel when somebody lies dead under your roof. 


ern 


kissed me on my lips and eyes. 

It was a long ride—a cold one, too, for the 
sun did not shine and the wind blew full and 
strong in my face; but the journey up that 
mountain-road was the pleasantest solitary one 
1 ever took. Slow and prosaic as I was, | 
dreamed, that day, like a poet. 

It was pretty well on to night when I reached 
my destination. The news that waited me was 
not so bad as the men had feared it would be 
when they sent. The wind had changed, and 
our tract was in little danger, though precautions 
had to be taken, and, of course, I turned out 
with my whole force to help our neighbors. 
The second day, « tremendous rainstorm set. in, 
and, between that and our efforts, the fire was 
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Of course, it was the quickest flash of an idea— 
I did not wait there an instant; but the sensa- 
tion somehow gave me a chill, as if a cold wind 
had suddenly blown over me. 

“Anne!” I called again, then ran down a side- 
passage that led to the kitchen. I dashed into 
the dairy and frightened that nervous Nancy, 
who dropped two milk-pans with an awful crash, 
gave a scream still louder, and sat flat down on 
the floor. 

‘Land's sake!’’ she groaned. 
pen next?” 

“Where's Miss Anne?” I asked. 

“It's lucky them pans was empty,” moaned 
Nancy. ‘*I wonder you can scare me like that, 
Mr. David. You know I’m _hysteriky—my 
mother was afore me, and I ain't to blame.” 

“I’m sorry,” said I; ‘but there's no harm 
done. Where’s Miss Anne? 
the village? 


** What'll hap- 


Tll walk and meet her.’’ 


2 
$ 
: 
§ 
3 
§ 
§ 


Did she go to? 


3 in. 


“I reckon you'll walk further than that, to } 


> 
do it,’ rejoined Nancy, getting on her feet and { head is in a whirl—it has all been so sudden— 


you will understand. 


looking as injured as if I had done her some 
grievous bodily and mental harm. 

‘What on earth do you mean, Nancy Taine?” 
I demanded; not cross, not angry, that queer 
chill coming over me again. 

“She went to Philadelphia, this mornin’— 
won’t be back till to-morrow night. We didn’t 
expect you till Saturday,’’ Nancy replied, sulkily, 
picking up her milk-pans. In an emergency, 
it was always a chance whether she would take 
refuge in a fit of sulks or hysterics. ‘I guess 
she got a letter from that friend of hers—any- 
how, she made up her mind all of a suddint. 
I do hate suddint things myself. And then 
Miss Trenchard—she must needs go off to the 
Corners, to see old Ma Creighton, and me not 
a soul to speak to except the cat!” 

It was only a journey of five hours to the city. 
Anne always went twice a year, to visit her old 
schoolmate, Miss Elder, and not unfrequently 
ran down to make purchases. Of course, this 
had taken her now; but it was terribly dis- 
appointing to get home, expecting to meet her, 
and find her gone. 

“She said she would be back to-morrow?” 
I asked, turning to leave the dairy: I did not 
care to let Nancy’s inquisitive eyes study my 
face. 

“T guess she did,’ snapped Nancy; ‘but 
I'm that upsot with suddintness and happenin’s, 
that I ain’t sure of nothin’.” 

‘‘Where is Mr. Denby ?’’ I inquired. 

“Don’t I tell you he’s gone too? He'd been 
ever to the Corners, and in he flopped like as 
ef he was possessed, and off he went, bag and 


baggage, and never a word to give a body no 
idee of what it was all about!” cried Nancy. 
“Did he leave befose Miss Anne?”’ | inquired. 
“No; didn’t go till noon. ‘lim drove him 
over to the train.” 
‘‘ What did he say?” 
‘*Never said nothin’, I tell you—more sud- 


dintness and upsettin’!’’ she grumbled. ‘ Miss 


Anne off in the mornin’ like a blue-jay, and he 
a-streakin’ it at noon—I wonder I ain’t in bed 
with neuroligy. that’s all.” 


I went back through the passage and upstairs. 
On the table in my chamber lay a letter. 1 
opened the envelope and found these lines 
scrawled, evidently in great haste: 

‘You will have heard it all before you read 
this. You would only be angry if 1 tried to 
thank you for your kindness to the unfortunate 
tramp—for that's what ] was.when you took me 
If there were any repayment I could make 
—any satisfaction— But I can’t write—my 


I don’t presume to speak 


Sto you of taking money ; but I shall send you a 
> check for the doctor and all other expenses. 


> There’s Tim with the wagon— 


Anne sent—’ 


; Then came a great blot that made the rest of 
$ the line indecipherable, below was only his 





signature. 

Nothing so incomprehensible had ever come in 
my way; ahd, indeed, if I had been a quick- 
witted man instead of a dull one, I could have 
made nothing of the matter. My thoughts went 
back to Anne and the disappointment of finding 
her gone; but she would be home the next day. 
I heard my horse neigh, and remembered that 
he must be hungry and tired. I went down- 
stairs again. Nancy was sweeping the kitchen, 
making a great dust and looking like a thunder- 
cloud. 

‘Isn't Tim at home?’ I asked. 

‘‘Not he—said he must go over to the grist- 
mill; it’s jest my luck to ha’ ben here alone 
when I’m narvy,” grumbled Nancy. 

I reminded her that I wished my supper; 
went out and attended to the wants of my poor 
beast, then, by the time I had bathed and 
changed my soiled clothes, Mrs. Trenchard 
returned, and very soon Nancy summoned us te 
the dining-room. 

The old lady informed me that Anne had been 
speaking several times of going to Philadelphia, 
and, when she found I did not propose to return 
till Saturday, decided to take advantage of the 
opportunity. She was as much surprised as 1 
at Denby’s departure, and indulged in so many 
improbable conjectures that, in my absorbed 
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mood, they annoyed me, so I left her early and 
went to my own room. 

{ could not read, nor could I sleep after I 
went to bed. I concluded that the overwork of 
the past days must have tired me, though work 
never had; then I laughed at myself and asked 
David if he were getting ‘‘narvy,”’ like poor Nancy. 
I reflected that it was unreasonable of me to be 
so disappointed—Anne’s taking the time of my 
absence for her little trip was a part of her usual 
thoughtfulness; she was always the dearest and 
best of women, and I called up her image till 3 
her tender smile and her soft eyes lulled me to 
rest. 

I was up early the next morning—what a long 
day it seemed. Anne, of course, would not get 
back till evening—she would want the forenoon 
for her purchases and to visit with Miss Elder. 
1 drove over to the station to meet the half-past 
six train. She did not come. 

The next express would not pass till cieven 
oclock. As | had received no telegram, I knew 
she would return by that, having probably found 
herself unable to finish her business in time for 
the other. I concluded to wait, instead of tiring 
Yoby by doing the up-hill three-mile journey 
unnecessarily, and got through the evening as 
best I could. 

By a little after ten, I was at the station again. 
A message arrived—the express had been $ 
delayed—would not be in till near midnight. 
The hour came at last, so did the belated train ; 
but Anne was not among the passengers. 
drove home, eager to get the telegram which I 3 
knew would be waiting for me. As Tim limped 
out to open the gate, I asked: 

‘What time did the dispatch get here?’ 

“There ain’t no dispatch,’ Tim answered, 
‘*Where’s Miss Anne?” 

‘¢She did not come,”’ I said, and went into the 
house. 

Mrs. Trenchard and Nancy had gone to bed— 
I was glad not to be questioned. I knew that, 
of course, Anne had telegraphed; the message 
had been delayed; I should get it in the morn- 
ing, which I thought would never come. It did 
though, but brought no dispatch. I waited till 
after breakfast, then I rode to the station; the 
nearest tclegraph-office was there. 

No message had come for me. I sent at once 
a telegram to Anne, addressed to the care of 
Miss Elder. I would not allow myself to be 
uneasy ; at least, I told myself there was no rea- 
son why I should be. As I had prepaid the 
answer, I knew I should receive it soon, so I 
waited. J waited till eleven o’clock—nearly 
twelve—then it came. It was from Miss Elder, 


seemed to have found a key, but full of a signifi- 


and it said: ‘Anne is not here. When am I to 
expect her?” 

The express would not be in till toward one. 
I galloped home. I did not think—I could not. 
I seemed to be racing mentally as fast as I gal- 
loped Toby, but to no goal—I did not think. I 

; Managed to appear quiet enough. I told the 

Saaaseie that Miss Joyce was detained, and I 
meant to join her. 1 went up to my room and 
packed a valise. Denby’s letter lay in a drawer 

which I opened ; I took it out and read it again 
—it looked different now. ‘The hieroglyphs 
cance that had no possibility. 

I started for Philadelphia by the next train. 
I tell you I did not think. Something had hap- 
pened to Anne—some accident. If I ventured 
to dwell on the idea, I should go mad. A con- 
ductor with whom I was acquainted passed 
through the car. 

‘IT thought you ran the New York train,” I 
said. 

‘‘Changed yesterday,’ he replied. ‘By the 
$ way, my very last trip on that road, I took Miss 
S Joyce. Tell you what, you'd better look sharp 
$—that was a mighty handsome iar joined 
$ her.’ 

I think I had one of the few crazy impulses 
of my life come over me—I was ready to knock 
him down; then he was gone. Half an hour 

later, we reached the Junction where the passen- 
; gers could change to the New York train. 
13 We had to wait here some time. I picked up 
; a copy of the “New York Herald’’ several days 
sold. My eye fell on the ‘Personal’? column, 
and, with suddenly-roused ability of compre- 
hension, I read these words: ‘ Walter Denby— 
Everything explained. Returnatonce. M. E.” 
Now I understood Denhby’s incoherent letter. 
’ He must have seen the paper at the Corners, 
after Anne had gone, and had started off at once. 
I remember thinking how lucky it was that I 
had left quite a sum of money for him when I 
went away, so that he had not been delayed for 
even an hour after reading that welcome news. 


,} Then the train came up and I was on board. 


Was it five minutes or an hour later that I 
found myself wondering dazedly what connec- 
tion my thoughts were trying to trace between 
this ‘‘Personal,’’ Denby’s departure, and the 
conductor’s bewildering information in regard 
to Anne? 

It was evening when I reached the city. What 
did I want? What did I mean to do? I tried 
3 to think of the name of Denby’s grandfather—l 
$ could not: of his bank—that was gone, too. 1 

Webs mecuanically to a hotel, took a room, then 
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wandered about the streets nearly the entire ; missed the express at the Junction ; another slow 
night. At daybreak, I was up and out again; train carried me on. 


1 walked; I examined the bank-list in 
directory. If I could see the name, I might 
recognize it. No! 

It was noon. I had not eaten a morsel or 3 
closed my eyes. Take food I must. I went into 
a restaurant in Broadway and ordered my break- 
fast; I know I ate; I dared not fall ill. 1 found § 
myself in Bond Street, I don’t know how— 
glanced up—there before me was the bank I 
wanted! ; 

In I rushed. I asked a clerk at the first 
counter for the president. 1 could remember } 
that he was Denby’s grandfather. 

«The president—Mr. Edmunds?”’ the gentle- 
man asked. ; 

«‘That’s the name,” I exclaimed. 

Then I saw him staring at me. I realized 
what a tumbled soiled wretch I must look. 

“T want to see him!’’ I exclaimed. 

‘‘Mr. Edmunds is out of town,’”’ he said; “1 
don’t know where.” 

“T want his grandson. 
Walter Denby ?”’ I gasped. 

“T don't know him,” said the clerk. 

“Ask—inquire—”’ 

But I could get no further. I was made to 
leave the place. I heard one man say to another: 

“Likely spot for a chap like that to come for 
Walter Denby.” 

The next thing I recollect, I was back in the 
hotel. One fact started up in my mind: That 
‘personal’? had been a scheme of Walter } 
Denby’s, to serve some purpose of his own. 
What purpose? Anne was gone—had disap- 
peared a few hours before him; had been joined 
on the train by a man, young, handsome— 

What was I trying to think? Nothing—I was 
going crazy! Anne gone with him, deluded by 
his smooth tongue, his beautiful eyes? Anne 
married to him? Impossible! Then, in a dazed 
way, I was hearing some voice explain: 

‘Women always pity scapegraces. He knew 
she had money; he made her believe his grand- 
father had found out the truth and was hunting 
for him. He should be rich again; she would 
be his wife. Ah, think of the wide bright 
future. Could she stay on that dull old farm, to 
be tied to a duller—” 

I struck aimlessly at the air. Was somebody 
whispering? Was I going mad? I must get 
home—maybe then I could think, tell what to 
do: I must get home. 

It was midnight—I don’t know where the time 
had gone. I crossed to Jersey City; at day- 


Has he been here— 





the ? 





break, a slow train would leave. I took it; we 


It was the middle of the afternoon when 
I reached our station and started on the road 
homeward. Half a mile from the house, I turned 
into a field-path to shorten the route. 

On I trudged; the chimneys of the old house 
were in sight through the trees of the grove that 
slanted down the hill; other objects, also—two 
figures standing on a mossy knoll. 

Two figures, their backs toward me; one was 
Walter Denby, the other Anne, in the very blue 
dress I had chosen for her a few weeks before. 
Ilere—they? And, when he lay across my path 
that March day, I had not driven horse and sled 
over his body and trampled the life out of his 
vile carcass ! 

But no—Anne was mine, mine; she could 
not come to flaunt happiness and treachery in 
my sight. 

“Anne, Anne, it isn’t true!” I tried to call. 
My voice was so hoarse and weak, it did not 
reach the pair on the knoll; but it was answered 
by a glad cry close at my side: 

‘“‘David! David! where have you been ?’’ 
And Anne—my Anne—was in my arms. 

Then the figures turned; the lady had Anne’s 
height, carriage, and a dress of her favorite 
color, but, handsome as she was, not my Anne's 
heavenly face. 

‘* Who is that ?”’ IT asked, stupidly. 

‘‘Miss Elthorpe,” Anne replied. ‘I went 
for her. I did not go to Philadelphia. I knew 
all poor Denby’s story—he had been engaged 
to her. It was her loss that made him so 
desperate. I couldn’t sit still any longer: I felt 
that something must be done to save him—” 

‘So like my Anne!” 

‘She lives in New Jersey. 
at the Junction. 


I took the train 
Oh, by the way: that Mr. 
Crosby who was here last summer was on board 
—it was so pleasant to have company. Well, 
here’s the whole story in a few words,” said 
«She 


Anne, laying her fingers on my lips: 
was very glad to see me. She had never believed 


that Walter committed the forgery. She had 
written that she would trust him still, if he tried 
to reform. But he was gone—had changed his 
name. Of course, she could get no trace. She 
was to come back with me, the next day—we 
were detained; I telegraphed. Oh, David, my 
telegram only got here yesterday.” 

«And Denby?” 

‘Just after I had gone, saw his grandfather’s 
advertisement in the ‘Herald,’ and started off, 
leaving letters for you and me. It is all settled 
—the old gentleman went with him to Miss 
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Elthorpe’s; but she had come home with me, ; grasp; for the touch of her warm fingers seemed 
so Walter hurried back. They have stayed with ; to steady my poor head, still dizzy from the 
me till you should let me hear. I have been } sudden revulsion of feeling which had turned 
so terribly anxious—sent to people whom you $ the night of my half-insanity into glorious day. 
know in Philadelphia; but nobody had seen you. I was roused from my sort of happy trance by 
If you had not come to-day, we should have 3 Anne’s freeing her hand and putting it on my 
gone in search of you.” shoulder. 

It was all clear; the two standing on the ‘Don’t you hear what Miss Elthorpe is ask- 
knoll waiked forward and joined us, Denby ; ing?” she demanded, giving me a playful little 
calling gayly: shake. 

“There you are at last. Well, I've seldom; ‘Not he,’ cried Denby. ‘He can neither 
been so glad to see anybody's face. A precious { see nor hear anybody except you, Miss Joyce.” 
fright you gave us by your mysterious disappear- ‘‘I know Miss Elthorpe will excuse my being 
ance. If it had been I who had behaved so, 3 stupid,” I managed to say. 
nobody would have been surprised—”’ «“You mean ‘tired,’’”’ Anne rejoined. ‘TI will 

‘*Certainly not,’’ the lady beside him inter- 3 go back to the house with you.” 
rupted, in a laughing parenthesis. “And Margaret and I will finish our walk, 

‘Margaret, this is David—this is Mr. Gran- {and get home by the time the wanderer is 
ger,” Anne said, quickly. rested,’’ Denby said. <‘‘ But wait—Granger, you 

“‘T had divined as much, dull as I am,’’ the 3 must congratulate me.”’ 
lady answered, holding out her hand to me. ‘“‘I do, with all my heart,” I answered. 

‘“Mr. Granger, I am very, very glad to see you. As I looked at the girl by Walter Denby’s side, 
It is such a comfort to know that you are the I knew that he had his good-angel close at hand. 
best man in the world: for you have won the Anne said he would prove worthy. Well, he 
best woman that ever lived.” ¢has. A butterfly, and always will be; but his 

“Thanks, Margaret, where you and I are both wife has sense for two. They often visit us— 
concerned,” Denby cried. ‘You are compli- { Uncle Joyce, Anne, and me—at the old*home, and 
mentary to the pair of us. What you’ve said, ; sometimes we go to them; but I am a plain man 
though, is perfectly true.” ’ and never quite at my ease or even my poor best 
Anne joined in their jesting remarks, and $ anywhere except under the roof that my precious 
I stood silent, holding her hand in a close firm $ Anne makes brighter and dearer every year. 





‘“‘ATONEMENT.’’ 


BY A. W. MUNKITTRICK. 


You kissed me, sir, upon my cheek. I stole a kiss, ’tis true ; and hence, 
I vow that you shall rue it. Against my wish, offended. 

°Tis well that I should plainly speak ; How can you coldly take offense 
You had no right to do it. When I no wrong intended ? 

You took me, too, quite unawares You know in love there’s many slips 
And without preparation. That should not be detected. 

I think when man a kiss ensnares, This time Ill kiss those pouting lips, 
Should make full reparation. Since they’ve been so neglected. 





SONG. 


BY DAVID N. BROOKS. 


If I had known— How could I know 

But ah, I dreamed I had a heart of stone. That I should love him when he came to go? 

I laughed it down. I said: ‘“‘ Thou shalt not wake ; How could I guess the heart that laughed to scorn 
°Tis a poor heart that learns to sigh and ache |” So many a love, should one day wake forlorn ? 
But now, ah me, its conqueror hath come, Ah, my poor heart, thy pride must bend at last ; 
And I am dumb, Its day is past ! 





MISS ESTHER’S OAK-TREE. 
BY MES, IRENE FOSTER. 


Ir was a magnificent work of nature, Miss} ‘Dangerous thing,” said Captain Vaughn, 
Esther's oak-tree—so tall and graceful, over-} tapping its trunk with his cane, as he walked 
hanging the street with its green banner, lending 3 by; ‘hollow-hearted as a jilt, Miss Esther.’ 

a charming shade to her little parlor, which gave “You are mistaken,’’ she rejoined: “it is as 
it the air of a dim cool recess in the woods on } sound as a nut.”’ 

a summer day. Miss Esther loved it, and, «‘ But it must come down,”’ he added, as if his 
except for her gay young ward, it would seem } word were law. 

as if she had little else to love. Her grandfather «Never, while I live, Captain Vaughn.” 

had planted it; it was a sort of heirloom. She ‘You forget that I am a man of property; 
had passed her youth beneath its boughs; her} that I pay more taxes than anyone in town; 
name was carved on its stem. She never looked 3 that I can buy every tree in the place, and uproot 
at the tree without thinking of the one who had it if 1 choose.” 

carved it there, of the still moonlight nights they $ «Then it is only from pure good-nature that 
had spent together in its shadow. It gave her ; you ask my consent to cut down this old tree? 
both pain and pleasure: pleasure, because it } Do you know that I have loved it from a child, 
reminded her that he had loved her once; pain, } and my grandfather planted it—” 

that he loved her no longer. She could not guess } «1 know that Miss Ina owns the whole estate ; 
why he had never returned to her. What had and I know that this bone of contention—this 
estranged him was still as great a mystery to } tree—obstructs the view from my windows, Miss 
her as in those early days of her bereavement, { Esther: it blots out all sight of the sea.’’ 

when sorrow and suspense had been her daily And he passed proudly on up the long green 
companions, rising up and sitting down with her. ; lawn to his new home, with its marble steps and 
Perhaps some fairer woman had enslaved him; $ broad balconies, which made its humble neighbor 
perhaps he had never really loved her at all; } seem forlorn and shabby. 

and she experienced a pang of mortified pride; Miss Esther looked at the imposing structure, 
when she reflected that she had possibly been 3 at the parterres of flowers, at the fountain toss- 
vain enough to make the mistake. Year by ; ing its jets into the sunlight, the velvety lawn, 
year, she watched the tender green of the oak } and smiled. Why had Captain Vaughn chosen 
thicken into dark masses of leaves; year by to build his palace so near her home? Why had 
year, she watched them fading and falling, like 3 he built at all, at his time of life, with no family 
ner own hopes and illusions. It was a poem, to} to inherit and no wife to do its honors? How 
her; and yet, after all, it was only Miss Esther's $ lonely he must be, in the spacious mansion, with 
oak-tree by permission. The home of her ances- 3 nobody but the servants to speak with. Why 
tors had fallen into other hands; she had only } had he never married? In the humility of her 
returned to it by a happy chance, not as its; heart, Miss Esther never dreamed that it was 
owner. because she would not marry him. That had 

Mrs. Earle, the purchaser, had a daughter to} happened so many years ago, before he and Paul 
be eduicated, and Miss Esther had taken the} Anson had sailed together in the ‘ Water-Sprite.”’ 
situation. When Mrs. Earle died, she devised} How angry he had been then, how jealous of 
that Miss Esther should make a home with Ina—}; Paul! How bitterly he had sworn that the 
be mother, sister, and teacher, all in one, to her; day should come when she would give her 
child—till she should marry; in short, stand in $ heart’s-blood to recall the words, when she 
the gap. Miss Esther had been used to standing } should regret her folly in dust and ashes! But, 
in gaps all her life; this was nothing new. And of course, he had forgotten all that—the raving 
it was a home—her own home—where she had} of an untamed nature. He was only second- 
dreamed dreams. When she walked, at twilight, ; mate then, with no property; to-day, he was 
beneath the old oak, its leaves seemed to whis- } Captain Vaughn, with the world at his feet—the 
per: “Just here he kissed you first, and there} richest man in town, perhaps. ‘You might 
you said good-bye.’’ No wonder she loved the } have been mistress up there, Miss Esther,” he 
old tree! 3 had reminded her, one day, pausing at her gate- 

; (269) 
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270 MISS ESTHER’S OAK-TREE 


way after the house was done; ‘‘but you took 
your choice—you took your choice. And,” 
laughing, ‘‘they tell us that ‘beggars shouldn't 
be choosers.’”’ 

From the very first, Captain Vaughn had raised 
a hue and cry about the old tree. It seemed as 
if he had selected the site to tease her—as if he 
wished to strip her of everything she loved, 
since she declined to love himself. 

“T have bought the most expensive spot in 
town,” he said, *‘and spared no money, in order 
that I might open my eyes, every morning, on 
my beloved sea, and you refuse to sacrifice a 
tree for an old friend and neighbor.” 

‘‘Captain Vaughn,” she said, ‘“‘ you have my 


word, once for all: the tree shall stand so long 3 


as Lam mistress here. There need be no more 
words about it.” 

‘*No more words, but deeds,’’ he answered. 
And a wicked angry light flamed in his eyes, 
such as she had seen there once before. 

The subject dropped, as she believed. He did 
not mention the tree again. ‘‘He has given it 
up,’ she thought. ‘He makes a great noise 
when he can’t have his way, and then forgets 
about it.” But Miss Esther did not do the cap- 
tain justice. One evening, as she returned from 
@ neighbor’s, it gave her a curious shock to see 
her ward, Ina Earle, talking to Captain Vaughn, 
over the hedge which separated the grounds. 

‘See, dear Miss Esther,’’ she cried, ‘see 
what a basket of roses Captain Vaughn has 
brought us! And might I go up to ‘The Towers,’ 
to-morrow, with Mrs. Buff, to see the pretty 
flowers ?”’ 

Miss Esther could hardly refuse. Why should 
she? And Ina returned, in ecstasy with the 
medieval furniture, the Persian draperics, the 
carpets like woodland-moss, the Oricntal rugs, 
and skins of tawny lions. 

“Tt is just lovely,” she said. ‘It makes 
home look squalid and mean. It makes me low- 
spirited, to come back. Why did you let me go? 
And the oak-tree does interfere with his view, 
more or less. But what of that? He has every- 
thing clse. Ile can gallop to the sea in half an 
hour. Such horses! I’ve always longed for 
a saddle-horse. Captain Vaughn promised to 
lend me one.” 

And, day after day, he brought his horses 
around for Ina to try, or left flowers and fruit— 
or, perhaps, gathered the young people together 
and gave a féte under his trees; and, sometimes, 
Miss Esther was obliged to chaperone Ina, and 
sit, a faded “wallflower,” in the house of her 
old suitor. 

“I wonder why Captain Vaughn never mar- 
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} ried,’ said Ina, after one of these gatherings. 
3 «] wonder how it seems, to be so riclh—to have 
no worry about money, to—”’ 

‘“Ina,’’ warned Miss Esther, ‘you care too 
much for money. There are better things.’’ 

‘‘Mention one, please.”’ 7 

“You will think I am a sentimental old 
woman, but love is better a thousandfold.” 

“T don’t know. Love is very nice; but, if 
you must go without everything else, then give 
3 me money.” 

: * You are too young to choose. Splendor and 
’ money lose their charm when you are used to 
them, but love outlasts everything.” 

; But Miss Esther's words were wasted. 

; “T want money,’ Ina confessed, ‘‘I adore 
¢ clothes; I don’t know about love.” 

} In spite of all that happened, Miss Esther was 
quite unprepared when Ina said to her: ‘I’ve 
. 
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something to tell you. I am going to marry 
Captain Vaughn, and wear silks, jewels, and go 
abroad, and never have to count my change 
again. Congratulate me.” 
‘You are joking,” cried Miss Esther. 

‘‘Then it’s the best joke in the world.” 
’ You are going to marry Captain Vaughn? 
¢ Do you know that he is old enough—”’ , 
3} «To know better.” 
3 ©* Do you love him, Ina?” 

‘*T like him well enough. I love his money.” 
3 «Ina, don’t do it. I can’t allow it. The idea 
Sof your marrying him! It is too preposterous— 
er mercenary. Why, he was once a lover of 
‘mine,’ pursued Miss Esther, forgetting herself. 
‘‘Why didn’t you marry him, and save me the 
> trouble?” asked Ina. ‘But perhaps he was 
poor then?” 

“Tt was not that.” 

‘What then? You loved somebody else?” 

“T don’t mind telling you now, Ina. I had 
another lover—Paul Anson. THe and Captain 
Vaughn sailed together in the ‘ Water-Sprite,’ 
and, when Captain Vaughn returned, he brought 
me all the trinkets and letters I had sent Taul, 
but never a word more.” 

“You poor dear, you shall dress in satin and 
thread-lace. We shall live in the lap of luxury, 
and I'll send word to Paul. How oddly things 
turn out. Fancy my marrying your cast-off 
lover !”” 

“Ina, I beg you not to—” 

“Not to marry Captain Vaughn just because 
I’m not in love? You would have me give up so 
much for a mere sentiment ?”’ 

Captain Vaughn and Ina were married in the 
little parlor of the old house, shaded by the old 
oak-tree, which made pretty dancing shadows 
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on the wall. It was a mest informal affair; and, 
when it was over and the clergyman had pocketed 
his fee, and the bride was tying on her traveling- 
hat, Miss Esther stepped into the garden to draw 
along breath. What were workmen doing there 
at that hour? 

«:Go into the house, Miss Esther,’’ said Cap- 
tain Vaughn. “I am going to celebrate my 
wedding-day. Ina has made me a wedding-gift 
of the old oak-tree, and I’m cutting it down to 
burn on the hearth at The Towers, while we look 
out at the ‘dreary winter sea.’ Miss Esther, 
when you thwart a Vaughn, you do it at your 
peril. Do you think I married Ina for love? 
Revenge is sweeter than love. When you 
refused to marry me, I swore I would make 
you repent in dust and ashes.” “ 

Miss Esther turned toward the house, but 
paused to look back from the doorway. There 
was a crash, and, when a strange blur had 
cleared away from before her eyes, Captain 
Vaughn lay dead beneath a great bough of the 
tree, which had snapped as it fell. 

“T feel so awfully wicked,” said Ina, some 
months later, awed and ashamed at finding 
herself in possession of the coveted wealth with- 
out the burdensome conditions. ‘I’ve been 
looking over his papers with the executor, and 
we found this letter. It’s from Paul Anson. 
You might like to see it. It’s dated Australia, a 
year ago.” 

“Dear Vaughn’’—Miss Esther read—‘ here 
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‘I am, miles from home, and possessed with a 
‘ longing to hear from the old place again. Some- 
’ times I fancy I am home again, under the old 
oak-tree with Esther, still young. Believe me, 
old boy, in spite of the fifteen years gone, my 
bald head, and her double-dealing, I cannot but 
think of her. I have never seen a happy day 
; since you told me that you were going to marry 
$ Esther. I remember how black you looked-when 
‘ I told you she belonged to me, and how we then 
swore we would neither of us marry such a 
heartless jilt. How are you doing, and what has 
happened ‘> her? Has she fooled any more 
true lovers? Write me about her and if the old 
oak, where I kissed her first, is still standing. 
Our love is dead, but the tree is alive. No, love 
is not dead; I cannot stay it; it smolders and 
torments. Paur Anson.” 

‘Miss Esther,’ said Ina, when Esther had 
folded the letter with trembling fingers, ‘there 
has been a great wrong done, and I mean to 
right it. I mean to send word to Paul Anson 
and tell him what an angel you are. I shall 
share my money with you and Paul. I don’t 
care for splendor any longer. I have found out, 
Miss Esther, that love is best.”’ 

The following spring, Paul Anson came home. 
There was a quiet wedding in the little parlor, 
and, after the clergyman had departed, Paul and 
Esther walked out under the ‘old oak-tree.” 
And there we will leave them in the still moon- 
light under its shadow. 
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CUPID’S FROSTWORK. 


BY KATE AULD VOORHEES. 


JENNIE, dear, do you remember 
Etching on the window-pane? 
First we tried the leaden pencil 
O’er and o’er, and o’er again: 
Then a diamond cut the crystal, 
Till your name and mine were there ; 
Wounded hearts pierced thro’ with arrows, 
Cut upon the crystal fair. 


Yesternight was clear and frosty, 
And upon the glass to-day, 

Marred by my ungainly drawings, 
Love has had his frostwork play : 

Hearts and hands are there united, 
Never rent, or torn, or sore ; 

There our names in frostwork blended, 
Both in one forevermore | 


ADTEU. 


BY INDA 


Aprev ! nor for my griefe will I recall 
One golden dream for mortuls blest, 

On me the shadows lengthening fall, 
On thee the sunshine lightly rest. 


And tho’ through all the silent years, 
Love—like some plant on arid plain, 


BARTON HAYS. 


Be watered only by my tears— 
‘Twill sweeten yet life’s bitter pain. 


No dew that lone flower's cup may fill, 
No sunlight to its leaves be given ; 
But it will bloom and flourish still, 
As deathless as a thing of heaven! 








THE KENNATIRDS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


‘*7HE SECOND LIFE.’’ 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 183. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

‘¢ DINNER is served, madam.”’ 

Berks, the butler, who had tapped twice at 
the door before Mrs. Kennaird answered, found 
her seated alone in the gathering twilight, and, 
supposing she was asleep, was not a little startled 
at such a departure from her usual methodical 
habit. Her face, too, when he stirred the fire, 
had a strangely pinched old look. 

‘*Beg pardon. Are you quite well, madam?” 

“Quite well, Berks.’”’ She held, however, to 
the chair to help her rise, and walked unsteadily 
to the door. ‘Dinner, did you say? 1 will be 
there in a moment.” 

Berks stopped, looking after her and shaking 
his head. He had a dull idea that the soup 
would be cold and that Mrs. Kennaird was ill. 

‘It might be a fever of some sort comin’ on,” 
he meditated on his way back. ‘‘She has a 
queer look. The foundations of this 
would be knocked out if she was took down.” 

Berks’s anxiety was relieved, however, a few 
minutes later, when his mistress entered the 
dining-room, calm, smiling, and carefully dressed 
us usual. 
and watched her through the curtains which 
hung over the low French windows, with a 
keener anxiety than that of stupid Berks. 

Mrs. Kennaird’s luxurious taste always insisted 
on a certain state and ceremony at the dinner- 
hour. The table was decorated, the room brill- 
iantly lighted. Margery, with Allan and Mr. 
Cleaver, all in evening-dress, were standing 
chatting gayly about the fire, waiting for Mrs. 
Kennaird. She paused as she entered the lofty 
room, glancing around her. There was a sta- 
bility in the bright homelike scene, with its 
touch of splendor, that strengthened her. 

This perfect system, the gayety, the happy 
faces were, after all, the accustomed natural 
order of things. No black horror could creep 
in among them. How absurd her terror had 
been! She went forward to her seat, taking up 
; the bunch of violets that lay there, to fasten on 
her breast. Allan, as he passed to his chair, 
laid his hand on her head. He thought he had 
never seen her look so lovely and motherly, and 
told her so in a whisper. 

272 


house ' 


Anna was without, on the verandah, ' 


‘‘No woman ever understood the art of dress 
$ as you do, either,” he added, aloud. ‘I believe 
> you have those soft brown silk gowns woven 
> expressly for you. And that lace coif tied about 
‘ your head—what other woman ever tied such a 
; knot?” 

; She nodded, laughed, and threw back some 
3 merry reply, glancing from one to the other of 
‘ her children. There was a certain stately grace 
:in them both which they had borrowed from 
} their mother, and which she observed now, 
: probably for the first time. The luxury and 
N ceremony with which she had surrounded them 
belonged to them. She could not separate them 
{in her mind from this home. Yet there was one 
i person at least, in the world, who believed they 
} were illegitimate—that they had neither name 
‘nor home; for this poor tawdry creature Anna 
’ was certainly sincere in her faith in her claims. 
More than one: for had not her lawyers said 
‘ they believed her proofs of these claims satisfac- 
: tory? She glanced round to see if Anna were in 
‘the room. That young lady, out in the darkness 
of the verandah, laughed. 
‘‘She is afraid of me at last! She looks like 
Now is my time to 
And yet she is a good 
I almost hate to worry her to death!’’ 
She pushed back the curtain and paused 2 
‘ moment in the window, with gleaming eyes and 
parted lips, until every eye in the room turned 
to her. 

Anna’s right to a place at the table had 
always been a doubtful matter. She had been 
brought to it by the bishop, who chose to make 
a pet of the girl. But no one forgot—the old 
servants least of all—that she had come to the 
house first in the capacity of an upper servant. 
There was something in the scrupulous respect 
with which Berks served her that reminded her 
} of the fact. 

When the bishop was absent, Allan occupied 
; his seat at the foot of the table. Ile was walk- 
ing toward it as Anna entered, and paused, 
looking at her in startled astonishment. Her 
usual plain muslin had given place to a heavy 
silk, very splendid and aggressively gay. Her 
hair was dressed with flowers. Instead of her 


‘a rabbit chased by a dog. 
} spring at her throat. 
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¢ soul. 
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light little trip, she paced across the floor with 
the state of a cheap actress essaying the part of 
a great lady. She came straight to the bishop's 
chair, and, spreading out her flounces, seated 
herself in it, glancing composedly at the amazed 
family, although her lips grew a little white. 

‘“‘As Papa Kennaird is not here, I shall take 
his place,” she said, calmly. ‘‘ Berks, I shall 
trouble you to carve when it is necessary,” 
smiling and nodding up at that functionary, 
who for once forgot decorum and stared open- 
mouthed and aghast, the lid of the soup-tureen 
in his hand. 

Allan bowed, coloring a little, and quietly took 
a seat at the side of the table. Margery shook 
out her napkin tranquilly. 

“T always thought the poor creature de- 
ranged,” she said, in a low voice, to Mr. 
Cleaver. ‘I have often told you so.” 

“Nonsense, Margaret. A pretty flighty child 
full of whims,’’ was his reply. 

In the meantime, the eyes of the two women 
at either end of the table met, without a word. 
Mrs. Kennaird’s first impulse of passionate 
indignation was to order Berks to remove the vile 
woman from the table and from the house. But 
the habit of self-control in trifles for many years 
told now in this supreme emergency. To defy 
Anna here was to publish the shameful charge 
to her children, to the servants, to the world. 
The foul lie must be smothered in secret. 

The smiling lips and glittering blue eyes faced 
her in that brief instant: ‘ What are you going 
to do?” they said. Anna hoped for an open 
defiance from her enemy. She had screwed her 
courage to the sticking-point and could meet it. 

“This is your favorite soup, Margaret, my 
dear,’ said Mrs. Kennaird, her hand a little 
unsteady as she served it. ‘And what is the 
news this evening from the convention, Mr. 
Cleaver ?”’ 

Anna sank back in her chair of state neglected. 
The battle was postponed; but she found no sign 
of cowardice in her opponent. For some reason, 
she rose from the table less certain of victory 
than when she sat down; her courage would not 
carry her into the drawing-room, as she intended, 
and she crept quietly to her own chamber. 

“That young woman’s lost her head alto- 
gether,” said the wrathful Berks to the footman, 
in the privacy of his pantry. ‘That's what 
comes of cherishin’ upstarts.”’ 

The conversation above-stairs ran in the same 
channel. 

“Is there no way, mamma,” said Margaret, 
“in which you could correct Anna’s manners? 


Her vanity really reaches insolence. The idea 
Vou. XCIII.—16. 











of her taking my father’s place! 
naird,’ indeed !’’ 

“I shall speak to her about it,’”’ quietly said 
“It certainly was an 


‘Papa Ken- 


poor Mrs. Kennaird. 
unwarrantable freedom.” 

‘Freedom?’ grumbled Allan. ‘The girl is 
intolerably vulgar, mother, and I see no reason 
why we should be annoyed with her. Unless 
somebody wants to cherish her as a tender 
souvenir of my Uncle Bob! The fact is,’’ with 
a change of tone, ‘it is my father’s fault.’’ 

** What do you mean, Allan?’ Mrs. Kennaird 
suddenly rose, agitated and trembling. ‘ Your 
father has nothing to do with Anna —nothing 
whatever.” 

‘‘ Well, I don’t know, mother,” replied Allan, 
carelessly. ‘‘He took a fancy to the girl from 
the first day she came to the house. In fact, he 
and Uncle Bob had known her before, in the 
village where they unearthed her.”’ 

“I think you are mistaken,” said Mrs. Ken- 
naird, ina sharp voice. The strain on her was 
growing too heavy; the inward torment began to 
look out of her placid face. “It was your Uncle 
Robert who brought her here. She was an utter - 
stranger to your father.”’ 

But the annoyance which Allan had borne at 
the table made him irritable. 

“I’m quite positive,” he insisted, obstinately, 
‘that my father had known her since her child- - 
hood. Very probably, he once knew her mother - 
or father. It is the only way of accounting for, 
his whim of indulging so unreasonably a pert 
forward creature. It is a vague remembrance, 
but I am certain he spoke of her beauty as not 
being equal to that of her mother—either he or 
Uncle Bob.” 

Margaret sprang to her feet and threw her 
arms about her mother. ‘‘ What is it? She is: 
ill, Allan—don’t you see? Bring some wine—” 

“T am not ill,’ Mrs. Kennaird struggled to 
speak. ‘Try and think, Allan, who it was that 
knew her mother.” 

‘‘Dear mamma!’’ exclaimed Margaret, in aston- 
ishment. ‘What can this girl or her mother 
possibly matter to you?” 

Mr. Cleaver began dimly to perceive that some- 
thing was amiss, and bridged his Greek nose 
with his eye-glasses, the better to observe Mrs. 
Kennaird. She saw him, with an hysteric laugh. 

“Nothing, Margery, nothing! Did not Mr. 
Cleaver tell you just now how much emotion 
interfered with digestion? I—I don’t want my 
little troubles to disturb anybody.” 

She hurried from the room. 

‘“«T never before in my life have seen mamma 
nervous,” said Margaret, with a sigh of dismay. 
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“Tam not at all surprised,”’ blustered Allan; 
‘that simpering idiot is enough to upset any- : 
body! There is one thing very certain: When 
the Boughtons return, next week, she shall not 
be admitted to the table with them. I do not 
choose that Miss Boughton. shall take a com- 
panion of such a woman. Why you and my $ 
father have kept her like a pet-poodle, I am at 
@ loss to understand.”’ 

“I keep her like a pet-poodle?” repeated 
Margaret, in amazement, seating herself, to chew 
the cud of this astounding idea, by her lover, 
who stroked his blonde beard for the next hour, 
wondering if the Kennairds had really the 
immaculate tempers with which he had credited 
them. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Mrs. KENNAIRD was, in ordinary matters, the 
most reasonable of women. But now a chance 
hint dropped by Allan had overthrown her life- 
long faith in her husband. Hitherto, she had 
regarded Anna’s claim as a trumped-up lie; now 
it rose before her as the most inexorable terrible 
truth. Why had she been blind? The bishop 
had made a pet of Anna: Allan had heard him 
speak of her mother: ergo, her mother had been 
his wife. 

‘And what am I and my children?” she said 
stopping, when she had reached her own room, 
and looking around her. The lamp was lighted 
The fire burned cheerily. Her sewing-chair sat 
close to the table, on which lay her open book 
On the other side were her husband’s well-worn 
chair and footstool. Her husband? 
no husband! She was— 

She buried her face in her hands, and stood 
shivering. 

On the table still lay the surplice which she 
had finished with such loving touches to-day. 
The heap of snowy lawn looked strarge and } 
unfamiliar to her. That life of this afternoon 
was utterly gone forever. Could it have been 
she who had sat there stitching and singing to 
herself? 

In this tem>orary madness which had come 
upon her, all her husband’s love, his high char- 
acter, his purity and truthfulness, went for 
nothing. He had been pleased with a pretty 
face, and had shown his pleasure in a silly way, 
which, to his wife, as rational loving a woman as 
the majority of women, was sufficient foundation 
en which to build a lifetime of deceit and crime. 

She closed the door and sat down in her 
accustomed chair. The habit of control was yet 
strong upon her. She would face the matter 
and see what could be done. 


She had 


| 


Instead of any $ 


¢ such systematic proceeding, she stared into the 
fire, while the tears eran weakly over her 
cheeks. 

After an hour or two, there was a tap at the 
door, and Margaret entered. Her mother knew 
the knock, passed her hands over her face, and 
turned with dry eyes and a smile to meet her. 
Fortunately, Margaret was not keen-sighted. 

‘Are you better, mamma? Do you know you 
were quite nervous? Such an unusual weakness 
in you! But it was that poor crazy creature 
Anna’s fault. I just stopped a moment to say, 
mamma, that we must send her away before the 
wedding. Mr. Cleaver was quite annoyed at the 
irritating effect her behavior had upon us all. 
He tkinks all those little family-jars very dis- 
tressing to—to well-bred people. The Cleavers 
are so calm, so controlled, you know.” 

‘* Yes, I know.” 

«And, as his mother and sister Isabella will 
stay with us during the wedding, we really can- 
not have a person of such doubtful manners as 
Anna here at the time. You understand me, 
dear?” 

‘‘Oh, perfectly, Margery.” 

“And you quite agree with me?” 

“T quite agree with you, my dear. 
send Anna away—if we can.” 

Miss Kennaird fancied that her mother was 
wearied, and, stooping, kissed her good-night 
and left her, charging her affectionately to-go to 
bed at once. 

Mrs. Kennaird looked after her, dully. 
do not like family-jars! What would they say 
to bigamy? To a woman who has been a wife 
and mother for thirty years driven out into the 
$ streets to hide her shame?” She had not thought 
‘ before of the consequences to Margaret. The 
’ full meaning of this matter came slowly to her. 
“There is an end to Margery’s life! John 

Cleaver marry an illegitimate girl? Not if she 
were the child of a king!’ Her eyes happened 
>to rest on the surplice. ‘Joseph will be dis- 
} charged from the ministry when the truth is 
} known.’’ She opened and folded the sheer white 
lawn, slowly repeating to herself: 
: ric let another take! 
take!” 


| 
| 
| 
: 
i 
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We will 


“They 


‘“‘ His bishop- 
His bishopric lect another 


CHAPTER X. 

Mrs. Kennairp did not appear at the break- 
fast-table, and Anna, as usual, came dawdling in 
when the meal was over, hence they did not 
meet. 

Allan was the first visitor in his mother’s 
morning-room. He came over from the farm, 
his boots wet with the night’s rain, o train of 
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dogs in his wake. His mother heard him shout- 
ing and romping with them as he crossed the 
lawn. “« «Mr. George P. Kelsey, of Parks & Fore- 

“Allan has good news!’ she said, running to} man.’ Some of your charitable agents, I sup- 
the window. There were moments when this; pose. Well, I must be off to work. You'll 
nightmare horror vanished, and she was, for a: think over the dinner-party, dear ?”’ 
breath, herself again. ; As he went out of the door, she made a 

The boy jumped in the opened window, leaving 3 quick step after him. She must tell him! He 
the dogs outside, and. gave his mother a hearty ; was so strong—he was a man—and this thing 
kiss. She put her hands on his shoulders. was killing her. He could bear it for her. 

“ What is it, Allan?” Then she drew back, pale with sudden shame 

«You are a witch! Nothing but a letter from } and self-disgust. No; she would save her chil- 
M~. Boughton, announcing their arrival next ; dren from this ruin somehow. The way would 
Monday. I knew they were coming, but it was ; come. If it killed her in the meantime, what 
very friendly in him to write. Don’t you think : did it matter? 
it was very friendly, under the circumstances? Perhaps something more than the heroic self- 
Monsieur Vidal is in the city. He tells me the ° sacrifice of a mother nerved the little lady as 
Boughtons went everywhere in Paris, and even she awaited the lawyer. Some men and women 
in London that Betty was greatly admired—had ; are born with the fighting instinct, and it is 
hosts of men at her feet, both titled and com- 3 merely a matter of circumstances whether they 
moners. But she would none of them!” ‘do battle with weapons or with words and dis- 

Allan’s face glowed as he stood leaning against ; creet silences and all the arsenal of domestic 
the mantel, looking down at her. ‘Now, when $ arts. Be that as it may, Mrs. Kennaird’s coler 
they come back and her father writes to apprise ; rose, anid her eyes burned, and she was not 
me of the day of their return, it looks as if I 3 wholly miserable as she turned to face her 
had a chance—eh, mother? Of course, he knows 3 enemy. 

Iam a suitor still for Betty. DPve made myself Mr. George P. Kelsey was a dapper little man, 
pretty clear on that score!” dressed in the extreme of the mode then sct 

“You certainly have, Allan,” his mother ; by youths of fashion: which somewhat gaudy 
answered, smiling faintly. s apparel made his insignificant features, limp 

«You don’t seem as delighted as I expected, ‘whitish beard and hair, and large gray eycs 
mother dear.” appear more pallid and unmeaning. 

“You know I'm very fond of Betty, Allan. He bowed, dropped unbidden on the edce 
Bat I cannot feel it such an honor for a Ken- $ of a chair, and, leaning forward and balancing 
naird to be accepted by John Boughton.” 3 his hat between his knees, plunged “in medias 

«“N-no. Yet, after Betty's offers abroad, her 3 res’’ in a sing-song tone, as if reciting a lesson : 
father will be exacting as to whom she marries ««My senior partners—Parks & Foreman, as 
here. He always was scrupulous as to family. } You are aware—were not able to wait upon you. 
That was my strongest recommendation, I fancy.”’ 3 They have placed the case in my hands.”’ 

“Your family?’ repeated Mrs. Kennaird,; «That is a pity,” said Mrs. Kennaird, calmly. 
with a quick gasp, as though she had been $ «It is always better that principals should mect 


struck, “Yes, yes. That is very natural—that 2 at first.” 

Boughton—” «My principal will meet you,” said Mr. Kel- 
«Well, mother,” continued Allan, after wait-3 sey. He had a habit of snapping his light eyes 

ing for her to finish, ‘‘as I was saying just now, 3 suddenly, when they seemed to emit sparks like 

they will be here on Monday, and we ought to those of a cat. He glanced toward the door, 

be the first to welcome them. What do you say Sand, at the glance, Anna Frazier entered, and, 

to a dinner-party on Tuesday? Father will be 3 bowing to him formally, took a seat. 

at home then, and—” Mrs. Kennaird also seated herself and waited 
“ Your father will be at home? On Tuesday?” {in perfect silence. Mr. Kelsey, finding she did 
“Oh, I forgot to'tell you. I had a telegram ; not speak, fidgeted, drew out a paper from his 

this morning. He sent it to me, lest you might 3 pocket, thrust it in again, and looked helplessly 

be startled. Yes, on Tuesday, in time for break- ; to Miss Frazier. 

fast.”” “Tam the principal,” said that young lady, 
“I thought I had a month,” she muttered. ; with a toss of her head. ‘Mr. Kelsey repre- 

“On Tuesday !” sents my lawyers. I can state the case plainly 
There was a tap at the door, and Berks }for you, and put my conditions before you. 


va ana aeaaaaeaaoe 


entered with a card. Allan took it from the 
salver. 
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Messrs. Parks & Foreman are perfectly satisfied 
of the legality of my claims,’ she said, sharply, 
turning on Kelsey. 

«Oh, perfectly—perfectly !” The young man 
was so embarrassed, that he almost gasped out 
the words. 

‘*I propose, then, to make them public next 
week. I shall tell my story to your son and 
daughter, and shall have a full account of it 
published in the city-papers. You know whether 
they would relish such a bit of gossip of a 
church-dignitary or not. You know,’ leaning 
forward and fixing her shining round eyes on 
Mrs. Kennaird, ‘“‘you know how the Cleaver 
family will receive the néws, and what effect 
it will have on the reverend bridegroom.’ She 
paused a little, as if to enjoy the effect of her 
words, as one sips a delicious draught slowly. 
“You know how the Boughtons will welcome 
such a story, and how much it will help Allan’s 
chances. Nobody knows better than you how 
the church will receive such a report of one of 
her rulers, and what the result will be.”’ 

“I have thought of all these things,” said 
Mrs. Kennaird. Her lips were blue, but her 
eyes met Anna’s and did not flinch. ‘ What 
wi:l be the result to you?” 

For some reason, Miss Frazier was startled 


by the question, and the answer was hesitating— ; 
very different from the glib speech which she 
had evidently conned. 

‘*T expect my father to acknowledge me and 


give me my proper place in this house. 
then, can find yours.’ 

Again there was a pause. Mr. Kelsey turned 
his hat over once or twice, and then muttered 
something about ‘your conditions’’ to Anna. 

‘* Yes—I have an alternative to propose, Mrs. 
Kennaird. There is a way of escape for you.” 

Mrs. Kennaird rose involuntarily, her whole 
body bent forward in strained tension. 

‘‘There is a way of escape. I don’t want to 
ruin you or your children. Though,” bitterly, 
‘you have snubbed me and taught me my place 
as though I had been a dog in your household. 
Vll be frank with you, Mrs. Kennaird,”’ with 
a sudden change of tone: “I am in love— 
engaged—and I want to marry and have a home 
of my own, like other women. I care more for 
that than for the honor of being recognized as 
Bishop Kennaird’s daughter. You can help me 
to do this. You are rich—a few thousands will 
not be missed by you. When you consider that 
you and your children have occupied my place 
for years, surely they are due to me. Give them 
to me, and I will leave this place to-morrow and 
you shall never hear of me again.” 


You, 

















Mrs. Kennaird gave an involuntary deep 
breath and straightened herself like one from 
whom a crushing weight is lifted. Then the hot 
blood rushed over her face up to her gray hair. 

‘*What should Ido? I must go from here— 
Joseph is not my husband.’’ 

Kelsey, who had come close up to the two 
women, crushed his hat in both hands. 

‘Damnation! The woman’s a fool,’ he mut- 
tered. 

“Oh, dear Mrs. Kennaird,”’ urged Anna, 
‘that can easily be arranged: a private mar- 
riage—the bishop will arrange all that. Only 
think—to save your children, yourself, your 
husband. I know you have large sums at your 
own disposal, in bank. Five thousand—or six,” 
catching a scowling glance from Kelsey. 

Mrs. Kennaird put her hand on the key of 
her desk—unlocked it; inside lay her check- 
book. She remembered the day when Joseph 
had settled her dower on her. ‘Now, Letty, 
carry on your own whims and your own charity, 
as every woman should, without a critic.” 

He had always been as foolishly tender as 
a woman. Just then, an odd little thing hap- 
pened: a box in the desk was open, and in it 
Mrs. Kennaird saw some laces which Joseph had 
sent her, a day or two before. They had cost, 
as she well knew, a large part of his salary ; 
and, provoked at his reckless fondness, she had 
put them away, resolved not to wear them. 
That a shepherd of the church should waste 
his money in such folly! But now the sight 
of the lace and the remembrance of the fond 
folly produced a sudden revulsion of feeling. 
She put her hand on it. All his love, the faith- 
ful pure bond or thirty years, came before her. 

Her momentary madness was past; she turned 
a sane quiet face on Anna. 

‘‘Joseph Kennaird is my husband. I do not 
believe a word that touches on his honor. You 
can do your worst.” 

Anna and her colleague stood silent for a 
moment. 

*¢JT will,’ she said, curtly, and left the room, 
followed closely by Kelsey. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Tue Boughtons returned two days before they 
were expected; but Allan had some mysterious 
prescience of the event, and presented himself 
before John Boughton had left the dinner-table. 

‘Come in, Kennaird. Glad to see you—glad 
to see all old friends. Betty is not down—used 
up with the journey. Sit down, sitdown. Try 
this California Catawba. Tasted nothing better 


{from any of the cellars of the ‘grand nobs.’”’ 
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“T’m glad you are still satisfied with home 
wine,’ said Allan. ‘+1 remember, it used to be 
a hobby of yours.” 

«Yes, sir—home wine and home men and 
home women. I’ve returned better satisfied with 
them all than I ever was. I’ve seen the inside 
of courts, and come back to ‘dulce, dulce domum.’ 
Try that Hock—that’s Cincinnati.” 

There was a forced strained air of joviality 





and freedom in his voice and manner, which 


affected Allan unpleasantly. The friendliness 
was almost sycophantic. 

«How is the bishop? ‘His lordship,’ we would 
say in England. No better man wears an apron 
there than Joseph Kennaird. Good old family, 
too. I told some of them highflyers over there: 
‘We've got family, as well as you. There’s 
strains of blood that have come down through 
generations of gentlemen without title.’ I might 
have mentioned the Kennairds, if I'd thought 


that till the next day. Whatis it, Peter? Oh, 
is she? Betty is in the library, Kennaird, and 
wants us to join her. Go on, and I’ll finish this 
bottle.” 

Allan had no cause to think Betty’s cordiality 
forced. There was no cordiality, no welcome. 
She met him with a cold little nod, and, when 
he touched her hand, the fingers were like ice. 
Her exquisite beauty was a little dimmed, the 
color less radiant, the eyes not so brilliant; but 
there was a grave sincerity in the face, new to 
it—a fine sad meaning that perplexed him. 

They talked commonplaces for an hour; then 
Allan, sick at heart with disappointment, rose, 
made his adieu formally, and then, on reaching 
the door, turned. 

“T have looked forward to this hour for 
a year, and now—I wish you had not come.” 

“What do you mean, Allan ?”’ 

“I mean that you loved me, Betty. You never 
told me so, but I knew it and you knew it. 
And [ mean that that love is over—I am nothing 
to you.” 

“Let it be so. You can think so, if you will.” 

Poor little Betty twisted her fingers together, 
but stood turning @ very obstinate baby-face to 
him. There was a trembling, presently, in the 
lips and chin; whereupon Allan, by way of 
showing that he knew the love to be entirely 
over, gathered her into his arms and kissed her 
a hundred times. ’ 


something. And papa is a-a b—bankrupt, and 
I’m not worth a penny.’ With a sudden move- 
ment, she freed herself and stood erect. ‘And 
I'll not come to you begging for your love, now 
that I’m a pauper, when I slighted it when I was 
the daughter of a bonanza-king. I’ve some little 
pride, I hope.” 

‘Well, I have none, so I’ll come begging for 
your love, Miss Betty, even though I was slighted. 
Thank heaven if the Red-Gulch Mine has sunk 
into the bowels of the earth! It gives us a 
chance to be happy, like ordinary human 
beings |” 


CHAPTER XII. 

Miss Frazier left the house with Mr. Kelsey, 
to whom, it afterward appeared, she had been 
married for a week or two. 

They returned to the charge the next day, 


$ sending in their cards to Mrs. Kennaird as Mr. 
of them. One never thinks of a good point like ; 








and Mrs. Kelsey. Allan and Margaret were 
with her when Berks brought them in. 

“It is Miss Frazier, madam,’’ he said. 
appears—to be married.” 

“Very well, Berks. 
moment.” 

«What is the meaning of all this, mother ?”’ 
said Allan. ‘What are you trembling for? 
How is it that this girl torments you?” 

«T'll tell you all about it, children, as soon as 
I have seen her. I’ve had too many secrets. 
rll never have another, nor manage anything 
or anybody in the future.” 

She walked to the door, but met Berks again 
with a letter. It had the Joliet post-mark on it. 
Even Anna must wait for this. 
finding her out. 

It was a large official document: a letter from 
the warden of the penitentiary, which ran as 
follows : 


«She 


I will be there in a 


Her sins were 


«MADAM: 


No. 196, J. Trotter, who is now serving out 1 
term of ten years’ imprisonment, has had a 
severe attack of pneumonia, and, fearing that it 
will result in death, has asked me to notify you 
and to send you the enclosed letter. 

Very respectfully, 
Joun Row.” 


“My Dear Letty: 

_I am afraid you are a tricky little woman. 
For once you have beaten me. But you were 
out and [ inside of a cell, which accounts for 


‘‘What do you mean, my darling? Why do; that. A pardon, however, would not have got 


you put me away from you?” 


me out in time to escape this cold which has 


“Oh, Allan!” sobbed Betty, “haven't you ; taken a grip on me. I am afraid [ will never be 


heard? It was in all the evening-papers: the 
Red-Gulch Mine is swamped or given out—or 


> 


rid of it. There is one matter I wish cleared 
up. Anna Frazier is my daughter. Be good to 
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her for my sake, Letty—though what claim I} ‘It is your father! Thank God! Here he 
have upon you would be hard to tell. Anna has ; comes! Go, Margery,’’ pushing her out. “I've 
always known that she was my child, and the } something to say tohim. Il tell himall! I'll 
bishop knew it for a year or two back. I told never have another secret.’ 
him, so that he might be kind to the poor little ; Margaret went out in time to see her mother 
soul. One thing I did not tell him: I married ; fling herself into the astonished bishop’s arms, 
Anna's mother under the name of Joseph Ken- : ; ; crying: ‘Oh, Joseph! Joseph !’’ 
naird. Reason: I had to take another name: An hour later, Bishop and Mrs. Kennaird left 
than my own just then, and thought it a good { } the city for Joliet. Nobody knew where they 
joke to marry Joseph against his will. I had; had gone. When they returned, there was 
really forgotten this whimsey of mine until a‘ crape on the bishop’s hat. 
chance occurrence reminded me of it during : ‘“‘Your Uncle Robert is dead,’’ he said to 
Anna’s visit to me, two months ago. I told her } Allan, but he did not mention how or where he 
of it. Since then, I received a visit from a young $ had died. 
nan, faced like a ferret, who nosed into the: ‘I don’t see the necessity of going into details 
matter a good deal. He told me Anna had to the public,” Mrs. Kennaird had said. She 
promised to marry him. I don’t like him; I 3 had forgotten her resolve never again to have a 
fear he may give you trouble. I don’t want; secret. 
other people to devil you—so much good is in Anna did not go to see her dying father. She 
me. So there are the facts. received, a month or two later, a snug little sum 
‘“My chest is weak. The doctor talks hope- § as dower from Mrs. Kennaird. She and her 
fully, but it’s likely that poor—Jem Trotter— { husband are now in Minnesota, the principals of 
after all his adventures, will die here like a rat; a fashionable school for young ladies. Every 
iu a hole. I'd be glad to see one friendly face; year, a begging letter comes to the bishop, 
before I go. But no matter. Good-bye, Letty.” directed in a fine pointed hand which Mrs. Ken- 
There was neither date nor signature. 3 naird well knows. She-lays them unopened on 
The paper shook in Mrs. Kennaird’s trembling ! her fire. 
hands, and her tears fell fast. It wassome time’ ‘Some troublesome pensioners for whom we 
before she remembered the bride and enon, 3 have already done too much,” she said to Mar- 
waiting for her. Then she went into the room, ; ‘ garet, when she once happened to see this per- 
holding the open letter in her hands. } formance. ‘It is my any to stand between your 
‘‘Anna, your father is dying in the prison at ; father and annoyance.’ 
Joliet,” she said, abruptly, ignoring—indeed{ Margaret, as Mrs. Cleaver, is a little more 
forgetting—all that had just passed between 3 energetic and nervous than she was before her 
them. ‘*Iam going to him. You should go at ; marriage. She finds the atmosphere in that 
once, if you wish to see him alive.”’ } lofty family a little too rare and cold for even 
She left the room hastily, to make her prepa-} her phlegmatic nature. She opposed, with all 
rations. It was not until she had reached her } the dead-weight of her obstinate amiability, the 
own chamber that the full meaning of the letter } proposal to live with her mother-in-law. 
flashed upon her. The danger was over. She “IT must have Arthur separate from them,” 
was Joseph’s wife—poor, honest, blundering ; she said to her mother. ‘Did you notice how 
Joseph. : interested he was about the soup to-day, and 
Margaret, coming into the room, found her ; ; how he laughed at Allan’s jokes? Oh, he will 
mother sobbing and laughing, on her knees, try- } be quite like other people before long !”” 
ing to pack a satchel. Mrs. Kennaird takes great pleasure in dining 
“Tm going on a little journey, ap ate I$ occasionally at Margaret’s well-appointed table 
can’t find. anything. No, don’t call Jane. Oh, ; or assisting at her weekly receptions. But the 
I've been a wicked tricky woman! But God 7 delight of her life is to run across the fields to 
been so good to me! Your father is the best Allan’s farmhouse, to help Betty bathe the baby 
man that ever lived, and he will not be disgraced, { or to sit beside him while he sleeps, and talk by 
and Allan will be happy, and you can marry Mr. the hour to the little mother of Allan’s long-ago 
Cleaver, my dear.” experiences in teething or the whooping-cough. 
Margaret, with serious doubts of her mother’s } The former heiress of the bonanza-king has but 
sanity, was trying to raise her from the floor, ; three ideas now in life—her husband, baby, and 
when a sudden noise of arrival reached them, 3} house—and it is wonderful how wide and 
and a well-known nervous voice sounded shrilly ; engrossing the two women find them to be. 
in the lower hall. ‘ Betty has developed a great deal of sound com- 
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mon sense, and shows it in humoring Allan and } how she claimed to be your daughter by a first 


the bishop in their whims about the baby, quietly 
taking her own wise way after all. 

«‘ Never have a secret. from your husband, my 
dear,’ Mrs. Kennaird says to her. ‘Though, 
doubtless, men must be guided.” 

She regards herself as the most open and con- 
fidential of wives. Yet it was two years after 
Anna’s marriage before the bishop ever heard of 
her claim to be his daughter. The good old man 
was wont to talk enthusiastically of the beauty 
and cleverness of ‘our Anna.” 

One day, his wife replied, gently: «Very 
clever, indeed. Did I ever tell you, my dear, 
how she forged a letter from Parks & Foreman— 


wife, and proposed to thrust me into the street 
with my illegitimate children ?”’ 

The bishop gasped and remained dumb with 
sheer amazement and consternation. 

“Quite true, Joseph,’’ proceeded Mrs. Ken- 
naird, clippiug her thread with the scissors. ‘‘ It 
was not a pleasant experience. Perhaps it 
dulled my appreciation of Anna’s beauty.” 

Bishop Kennaird was silent. He asked no 
questions, but it is noticeable that he never since 
has mentioned Mrs. Kelsey’s name. 

«Pity to check his fervor,” thought his wife. 
‘‘But ‘our Anna’! One must draw the line 
somewhere,” 
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Whew the humid darkness gathers 
Over all the dreary skies, 

And the snowflakes flutter round us 
Like the ghosts of butterflies, 

What sweet fancies and fond wishes 
Float within the weary brain, 

When the face that waits our coming 
Shows against the windowpane. 


There’s the baby’s, soft and rosy 
As the blush upon the peach, 
With her dimpled fingers clutching 
At the flakes just out of reach, 
Till her curly head, aweary, , 
Mamma’s gentle bosom bears, 
And'she dreams the dancing snowflakes 
In her fingers turn to tears. 


There’s the prince of mother’s kingdom 
Tu top-boots and roundabout, 

With the melody of childhood 
Ringing in his merry shout. 

How the joys that wait to-morrow 
Dance before his sparkling eyes, 

In the snowy treasures falling 
From the melancholy skies. 








THE WINDOW. 
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There's the darling blue-eyed sister, 
With her curls of shining gold, 
Pure as when the angels kissed her 
Farewell from the upper fold— 
With that look of wistful longing 

In her pure angelic face, 
For a message in the snowflakes, 
Whirling hither out of space. 


There’s another waits his coming, 
At whose step her blushes start, 
Whose faint footfall in the snowdrift, 
Finds an echo in her heart— 
Goddess of the wheel and distaff, 
Weaver of life's mystic loom 
In that holiést-of holies, 
In the paradise of home. 


Dream not, that in realms of fancy, 
A fairer vision can be caught, 
With a living presence haunted 
Or a human soul inwrought, 
Which can rouse the soul of passion 
Or can soothe the weary brain, 
Like the face that waits our coming 
At the frosty windowpane. 


VALE. 


BY WILLIAM WALLACE COOK, 


A atone of fire, the setting sun, 
Sittks slowly westward 'neath the hills ; 
Across the sky, his crimson beams 
Fade from the dusk that eastward teems ; 
The rays grow dim: the day is done. 
Another world now gladly thrills 
Beneath Apollo’s gentle sway— 
A fond farewell, departing day! 


A thing of peace, a spirit fair, 

Forsakes the hills that bound our sight, 
While fond remembrance throws her rays 
Against the dark obliviate ways 
That smother death. Beyond compare, 

The lucent orb of earthly light 
Beams.softly to a glorious sphere— 

Sweet soul, adieu—I shed no tear. 





TWO OF 


A KIND. 


BY FLETCHER REEDE. 


In the drawing-room of one of the brown- 
stune houses that crown the hill opposite Boston 
Common, sat Miss Dorothy Atkins Miller, the ; 
eldest of three sisters—who, having ey 
appeared in society as “buds,” were now in } 
various stages of bloom and blossom. 3 

Lillian, a tall graceful girl of nineteen, stood 
by the open window, half hidden behind the 
lace draperies that swayed back and forth in the } 
light breeze; while Grace, the youngest, bent } 
over her embroidery, absorbed in the mystery 
of the latest Kensington-designs. 3 

The air was full of the indefinable freshness 
and fragrance of early spring. A hand-organ, 
that had appeared as silently and almost as 
mysteriously as the crocus-buds beneath the 
window, was grinding out a wheezy welcome 
to the April sunshine. Little patches of green 
lay here and there on the Common, like hopeful 
prophets, in the sun, the sparrows chirped noisily 
in the trees, and the faint sweet odor of opening 
maple-buds mingled with the heavy perfume of 
the hyacinths in the window. 

‘«‘ Lillian,”’ said Dorothy, looking up from the 
paper which she had been reading, ‘‘I have 
found my mission.” 

“Have you?” inquired Lillian, with languid 
interest. ‘And what may it be, pray?” 

“Don’t scoff, Lill dear,’ answered Dorothy, 
‘but listen.”” And, glancing down the column 
of ‘“ Wants,’’ she read the following item: 





««¢ Wantep—An intelligent and comely young } 
woman, capable of doing plain and fancy cook- } 
ing. She will be received as one of the family, 3 
in a quiet country home. Address Mrs. Helen } 
Henderson, Maplewood, Vermont.’ 

‘“‘There!” exclaimed Dorothy, waving her } 
paper. “AmI not comely? Am I not intelli- } 
gent? And can’t I do plain and fancy cooking, 
after a three-months’ course with Miss Parloa } 
and Mrs. Lincoln? The place was evidently } 
made for me, and I for the place.” ; 

‘But, Dolly,’ exclaimed Grace, ‘‘ you are not ; 
really in earnest? You couldn’t take a servant's } 


position and expect to be received in society 
again.” 

“Nonsense!” replied Dorothy. 
needn’t know. anything about. it. 
be a informed that I am spending the} on one person. 

(280) 


“* Society 
Society will } 


summer with my aunt, in the country. She is 
our aunt, you know. Don’t you remember the 
winter she made mamma a visit, just before 
I came out, and how she reviled us, one and all? 
‘Boston girls,’ she said, ‘could do nothing but 
attend Browning clubs and French classes and 
dance the german.’ Now, I will show her that 
they can do all that, and something else beside. 
Mamma will give me a recommendation.” 

“Mamma will do nothing of the kind,”’ inter- 
posed Lillian, from the window. ‘She has 
engaged rooms at the Falmouth from the first 
of June, and Goldthwait is to begin on our 
dresses to-morrow.” 

Dorothy looked up with a bright smile. 

‘Lillian, you and mamma ought to be glad 
to have me off your hands, especially when 
I relinquish, once and forever, all claim to those 
charming toilettes which Goldthwait is concocting 
in that wonderful brain of hers. Think of the 
peachblow silk, Lill, and the India embroidery, 
and be grateful for my inspiration.” 

“You dear girl!’’ exclaimed Lillian, moved to 
enthusiasm by the generosity of this unexpected 
offer. ‘But what are you to gain from it all?” 

‘*Success!’’ answered Dorothy, dramatically. 
And, seizing her sister by the waist, she waltzed 
gayly around the room to the strain of the 
untiring hand-organ outside. Just then, a caller 
was announced. 

Dorothy glanced at the card. 

“«¢Mr. Clement Rich.’ Give him my excuses, 
please. I have an important letter to write— 
a business-letter connected with my arrangements 
for the summer. Don’t betray me, girls.’ She 


hastily disappeared through one door, just as 


the caller entered by another. 

Mr. Clement Rich was a young man with 
a good figure and a prospective fortune. There 
was absolutely nothing to be said against him, 
and he was greatly admired by all discreet and 
sensible mammas. 

If the lines of his mouth indicated irresolution 
and indecision, no one-was the wiser: for his 
handsome blonde mustache was so well trained 
as to conceal the fact in a manner that was both 
clever and becoming; and, if the young ladies 
voted him dull, they must have been very exact- 
ing to expect nature to bestow all her good gifts 
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If Mr. Clement Rich was not intellectual, 
neither was he arrogant; if he was dull, he was 
good-tempered; and the annoyance which he 
experienced at being deprived of the pleasure 
of the eldest Miss Miller’s society found no 
expression in the gentle suavity of his tone and 
manner. : 

He had fallen into the habit of depending 
on Miss Dorothy to guide the conversational 
frigate of an evening’s call; and, at first, feeling 
somehow as if he had lost his bearings, he was 
puzzled how to proceed. But, if the conversation 
moved less briskly than was its wont, it was also 
less exacting; aad, to a person of Mr. Rich’s 
ability, it seemed quite as pleasant, now that he 
had tried it, to drift quietly with the tide ot 
aimless talk, while he allowed all his energy to 
become absorbed in the contemplation of Lillian’s 
fair face. 

He had for a long time considered himself 
hopelessly in love with Miss Dorothy, but he 
missed her much less than he would have ex- 
pected; and when, at parting, he told the young 
ladies that he had spent a most delightful even- 
ing, he did not feel that his immaculate con- 
science had been stained by even the shadow of 
an untruth. 

Lillian went upstairs with a half-smile on her 
lips, that made her look prettier than ever. As 
she looked into Dorothy’s room to say good- 
night, she hesitated a moment, and then said 
abruptly : 

“Dolly, are you sure—quite sure—that you 
want to go to Vermont?” 

‘Perfectly sure,’”’ answered Dorothy, with 
emphasis. 

‘“‘ Because,” said Lillian, “(I ought perhaps 
to tell you that Mr.—that a certain person— 
is to be at the Falmouth, this season; and, if 
you are not there, I am afraid—that something 
may happen.” 

Dorothy took her sister’s delicate face between 
both her hands, looked into the blue eyes until 
the faint blushes came and went in the girl’s 
cheeks, and said gayly: 

“Let it happen, dear—mamma will be very 
well pleased.” 

Lillian turned away, with a little shamefaced 
sigh of relief. 

“I really am glad that Dolly doesn’t care,’’ 
she said to herself: ‘‘ I have thought, sometimes, 
that perhaps she might.’’ And she went to sleep 
with rosy dreams floating before her eyes, satis- 
fied that, in the end, everything would arrange 
itself quite to her satisfaction. 

Early June found Mrs. Miller and her two 
younger daughters settled at Long Harbor, where 








a brilliant season was predicted—and, in fact, 
already begun, according to the society-column 
of the leading paper of the place. 

‘How much your poor dear papa would have 
enjoyed all this,’ observed Mrs. Miller, plai:t- 
ively, as they stood together on the upper 
verandah overlooking the beach. ‘‘He was so 
fond of the sea, although so absorbed in business, 
poor man, that he never had time to devote to 
needed recreation.” 

Mrs. Miller did not often indulge in senti- 
mental or painful reflections, but it seemed proper 
that her daughters should be reminded occasion- 
ally of the fact that they once had a father, who, 
it is true, disappeared from their view so long ago 
that they were in some danger of forgetting him. 
He had been a quiet man of simple habits, and, 
having provided for his family an ample fortune, 
which seemed to be all that was expected of him, 
he had unobtrusively exchanged this world, with 
its ever-changing tide of events, for the serenity 
of that changeless world which we have all been 
taught to consider a far better one. 

Mrs. Miller would have considered herself 
deeply sinful if she had not been resigned—and 
no one ever ventured to assume that she was not; 
but certain events had transpired of late which 
made her feel the loss of her excellent husband 
in a very real and practical way. 

Many of her investments had proved unfor- 
tunate; and, unless a certain combination of 
railroad-magnates could be brought about, her 
confidential agent warned her that nothing less 
than financial ruin was to be expected. 

However, there was no use in pulling down 
the blinds before the house was sold, so she 
put the best possible face on the matter— 
arrayed her daughters rather more gorgeously 
than usual, was especially cordial to Mr. Clement 
Rich, and very properly thankful that Dorothy 
had taken a fancy to pass the summer where she 
would add neither to her cares nor her expenses. 

Dorothy’s letters were full of enthusiasm and 
delight over her new life. 

‘Aunt Helen has no idea who I am,” she 
wrote. ‘Of course, I have changed in five years, 
and, when I introduced myself as ‘ Dolly Atkins,’ 
the girl whom she had engaged to do plain and 
fancy cooking, there was not the slightest hint 
of recognition in her face. 

“You can have no conception of the feeling 
of exhilaration it gives one to prove to oneself 
that one is capable of earning one’s own living. 
Aunt Helen is more than kind, and treats me 
like a daughter rather than a servant. And the 
cqking is a great success. Everybody praises 
it and everybody has a prodigious appetite. 
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“Aunt Helen—or Mrs. Henderson—has a? lent resolves into execution. Sober second 
Cousin Gerald staying here: a young man whom $ thought convinced her that she had been inex- 
the whole household admires, down to the dog cusably conceited and unmaidenly; that it 
and the cat. might, yes—it might possibly be the biscuit, 

‘‘He only came for a week, but he declares } after all; so she remained, and July merged into 
now that he shall stay all summer—and has} August. As Mrs. Henderson watched her 
‘hired out,’ as they say here, with Mr. Hender- } Cousin Gerald and her pretty young handmaid 
son. I don’t know whether it is the biscuit— } sitting together on the broad stone step that led 
of which he eats an enormous number—or 3 to the lilac-shaded porch, talking, evening after 
something else which tempts him to prolong his } evening, in the old, old fashion ‘of youths and 
sojourn. ‘maidens, she thought of her own youth and 

‘“‘Of course, his being the hired-man and my smiled not disapprovingly. 
being the hired-girl throws us together a good; One afternoon, early in September, Dolly went 
deal; and, although this country-life is absolutely } into the orchard for apples. They lay on the 
delightful, Iam not sure but it might be a little $ ground in lavish profusion, and it was altogether 
dull at times if there were no one in the house 3 unnecessary for Cousin Gerald to leave his work 
beside Mr. and Mrs. Henderson.”’ 3 and come to her assistance. 

“‘] didn’t know that Helen had relatives Because he chose to do so, however, Dolly 
by the name of ‘Gerald,’” said Mrs. Miller, chose to blush, and, as she felt the warm color 
thoughtfully, as she read the letter. ‘ They { mounting to her cheek in such an uncalled-for 
must be some of Mr. Henderson’s family from } and exasperating manner, she became all at once 
Northern New Hampshire—obscure farmers, } convinced, by some inscrutable feminine logic. 
I suppose.” that the time had come for her to put an end to 

Meanwhile, the days and weeks were hurrying } the innocent deceit which she had been prac- 
by. ticing for the last three months. 

June, with its singing birds and orchards; ‘Mr. Gerald,”’ she said, as they turned 
smothered in apple-blossoms, had passed, and ; toward the house, “Iam going away to-morrow. 
midsummer was at hand. The green world } Perhaps I shan’t have any better opportunity to 
seemed in a languid dream, the birds were silent, ’ say good-bye.” 
and the long grass in the fields hardly stirred, “Going away?” he echoed. “Isn't this very 
so motionless was the air, save as it fell beneath § sudden? Has anything happened? Are you 
the mower’s scythe. dissatisfied ?”” 

Dorothy sat on the back porch, watching the} ‘‘Yes—no. What I mean is,” said Dolly, sud- 
men at work in the fields, listening half uncon-; denly embarrassed, “I didn’t expect, when’I 
sciously to the monotonous droning of the flies, came, to stay here always, and J think perhaps 
and feeling as if, for the first time in her life, ; my mother will be glad to see me by this time.”’ 
she were really happy. “‘T have no doubt she will,” said her com- 

The sunny outlook from the house, the sur- ? panion, planting himself in front of a tree in 
rounding hills, with their ever-changing shadows, } such a way as most effectually to bar Dolly's 
and the simple country-life, with its freedom 3 progress. ‘I should think she might. You have 
from restraint, were all inexpressibly delightful } never told me very much about your mother, by 
to her. There was but one little cloud, and that } the way, or where you live. Perhaps you will 
no bigger than a man’s hand, to mar her happy $ be willing to do so now.” 
serenity. ‘‘There is not much to tell,” answered Dolly, 

Only the day before, ‘Cousin Gerald” had }demurely. ‘My mother is a widow, and there 
told her that he had about made up his mind to } are three of us girls. But what I wanted to say, 
remain with Mr. Henderson for the rest of his } Mr. Gerald,’’ she continued, with a sudden rush 
life, and Dolly felt almost sure that it was not} of words lest her courage might desert her, “if 
altogether on account of the biscuit. ‘Of; you will excuse me for saying it—and we have 
course,” she said to herself, ‘‘if he knew who I 3 been such good friends I think you will—is that 
was, he would not dare to think such thoughts.” {I can’t help feeling as if you were doing your- 
And then, in a more generous mood, she said to; self an injustice by staying here. Of course, it 
herself: ‘‘ He is far too much of a man to waste ; is very pleasant for a while; but, if I were your 
his life in a little country-place like this. I will ; sister, I should tell you that you were throwing 
tell him so, and then go home.” yourself away and wasting your abilities.” 

But, although Dolly was not’ wanting ein “Tam rather glad, on the whole, that you are 
courage, she did not immediately put her excel-{ not my sister,” remarked the young man, appar- 
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ently quite unmoved by Dolly's criticisms;; ‘Lillian, you have no more heart than a kit- 
‘but tell me what you would like to have me do. ; ten. If he fell in love with me, I didn’t with 
I should be willing to do a good deal.”’ him. I don't even remember his face; and I 

“Oh, I only thought that, if you ever had {am going to write this minute and tell him that 
any plans for another sort of life and knew that 5 I can't and I won’t think of it.” 

I—that other people took an interest in them, it; “ But you won’t say it in just those words,” 
might make a difference.” ¢ interposed Lillian, with a gentle air of expostu- 

“It would make a difference—a great differ- ; lation. ‘Do be cautious, Dolly, and—well, it 
ence,’ said young Gerald, earnestly ; ‘‘and you { wouldn't do any harm to wait a day or so, and 
do take a little interest in me,’ he added, ‘‘even } think it over. Iam sure I wouldn’t be rash!’’ 
if you are not my sister—a very little?” ‘“*No, you wouldn’t,”’ exclaimed Dolly. «‘ But 

“Yes,” admitted Dolly, looking up from under } I would rather be rash than calculating.” 
her hat. Then, as he started forward, with what At that moment, Grace came in with a card. 
desperate intent he himself only knew, she con- } ‘It is Mr. Farnleigh,” she said, ‘‘ and he wants 
tinued, breathlessly: ‘* But not enough for that— ; to see you, Dorothy, in the library.” 
oh, no!’ And she made a little rush past him, ‘‘Then I shall be spared the trouble of writing 
disappearing through the trees in a manner 3a letter,” said Dolly, scornfully. ‘‘ Very kind 
which she always afterward regretted. $ in him, I am sure, to call for his dismissal,’’ and 

‘Tt was so undignified,” she reflected. And $ she left the room. 
then she reproached herself for her blushes and Dorothy was gone a long time, and the two 
needless confusion, atoning for her misdeeds } girls awaited her return with impatience. 
by bidding them all good-bye, the next morn- ; “T shouldn't think it would take so long to 
ing, with unapproachable dignity, and assuring ; say no,” said Grace, meditatively. “If it were 
Cousin Gerald, as he helped her into the cars, } yes, now, one could imagine how it might.” 
that she had left her address with Mrs. Hender- ‘Certainly,’ admitted Lillian, with an air of 
gon. experience, ‘‘one might.’’ 

Then the train rolled away; she shed a few}; At length Mrs. Miller, who had also been 
furtive tears, but dried the salt drops with § summoned to the library, came upstairs, looking 
angry resolve. ’ more contented than her daughters had seen her 

Six weeks later, she was sitting with Lillian since the failure of the house of Lee, Hubbard & 
in the back parlor, discussing family affairs. } Sons, which had involved them in its downfall. 
Indeed, they had done little else since their “Mamma, do tell us what it all means,” 
return, for Mrs. Miller could no longer conceal } called Grace. 
the fact that their fortune was irretrievably lost, Mrs. Miller sat down in an easychair and 
and there were questions of the greatest import- ; rested her head against its high-cushioned back. 
ance to be settled. Lillian, as the betrothed of ‘‘Mamma,”’ repeated Grace: but, before Mrs. 
Mr. Clement Rich, had an assured future. 


Miller had time to reply to the eager query, 
“Of course,” 


said Dorothy, ‘‘I can take care $ Dorothy came in with her own explanation. 
of myself; I can cook, and mamma can live with ‘‘Come down,” she said, ‘‘and be presented 
you; but what are we to do with Grace and her } to your future brother-in-law, Mr. Gerald Farn- 
everlasting embroidery? Now, if this tiresome 3 leigh. I have known and—and liked him all 
Mr. Farnleigh had only proposed for Grace} summer, but it did not occur to me to ask if 
instead of me, everything would be right.” Aunt Helen’s Cousin Gerald had any other 
‘But, Dolly dear,” said Lillian, in her most} name. He allowed me to call him Mr. Gerald, 
soothing tones, ‘‘ you are very brave, of course, } and now he declares that I was as much of an 
and independent ; but you know this Mr. Farn-} impostor as he.” 
leigh is perfectly unexceptionable. Mamma says “‘So you didn’t refuse him, after all?” said 
that papa used to know him. He saw you} Lillian. 
once somewhere, and fell in love with you at ““Why, no. I—I was so surprised that I—I 
first sight; and I’m sure, Doll, I can’t see what } suppose I forgot it,’ answered Dolly. ‘At all 
else you can ask for.” events, it is too late now.” 
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An unmade promise seldom makes us weep . 
Like promise broken.”’ 


***Tis better far, at times, for us to keep 
Our thoughts unspoken. 3 





THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


MENTAL TRAINING OF OUR DAUGHTERS. 


I woud give expression to a few thoughts 
that again and again have been revolving them- 
selves in my mind, that perhaps they may help 
other puzzled ones besides myself, or suggest to 
their minds some ideas upon this very important 
subject, or, I might say, all-important task, that 
every mother has before her in the judicious 
mental training of her girls, as they step from 
girlhood into womanhood—to train up and coun- 
sel our daughters, that they may be, in the fullest 
sense of the text, ‘‘as the polished corners of 
the Temple, full of grace’’—that grace of heart 
and mind, as well as of manners, that shall give 
a finished polish to every action of their lives. 
To my mind, it is a very responsible—though, I 
fear, an oft-neglected—duty that devolves upon 
every mother, as her daughters grow up to the 
age of from fourteen to eighteen. 

Too often is it thought all-sufficient if they find 
out a good finishing-school, pay a high price, 
and that takes off all the trouble and responsi- 
bility from their too often much-occupied time, 
and their daughters are fitted to come out in the 
world. But does this do all that is needed? 
Can we expect a loving mother’s care from a 
paid governess only partially interested in her 
pupils? Of course, we must not look for it. 
Elementary education and first-class accomplish- 
ments are much to be desired; but let the moral 
mental training not be forgotten—it is so little 
thought about. Of course, our daughters are 
amiable and rightminded, I hear one say. Have 
they no faults of character? No weeds to be 
carefully eradicated? Oh! yes, I fear so, even 
in the sweetest of earth’s daughters. 


Principles must be formed and trained with 
loving care, the gentle loving care of a mother, 
who more or less knows her child’s faults and 
failings, even as a reflex of the faults and errors 
of her own character, and which she herself has 
battled with and overcome. 

It is in the early stage of girlhood that the 
character must be formed and strengthened, that 
a high moral tone and considerate action be 
deeply implanted in the mind, that self-control 
be carefully cultivated, and that lovely though 
rare exotic, good-nature, tended with cherished 
care, which is, as it were, the mainspring from 
whence flow all other graces of disposition. It 
is essential that the fair bud should unfold in the 
pure atmosphere of love—home love—not be 
marred or deformed by the cankerworm of 
priority or levity, nor tainted by the breath of 
worldliness or sensuality. 

To have a really beneficial influence on the 
daughters, the mother must hurry to live again a 
girl; she must have the good-sense to adapt her- 
self to the forms and ways of the present time, 
not the ways of her girlhood; she must read 
and make her own all that her daughter ought 
and wishes to know. 

All things change—the fashions, the manners, 
in a sense the very words and expressions of 
to-day are not those of twenty years ago. A 
mother thus stimulating and gently leading her 
child animates her to higher aspirations, to lead a 
useful life, daily gaining new experience. Thus 
she attains to greater excellence, and it shall be 
said of her: ‘‘ Many daughters have done virtu- 
3 ously, but thou excellest them all.” 





FAULTS IN PIANOFORTE-PLAYING. 


TuE faults most frequently found in pianoforte- 
playing consist in exaggeration of feeling and 
expression, in too strong or even vehement 
accentuation, and in want of rhythmical feeling, 
indistinctness of execution, a continual change 
of time, hurrying or dragging the time, slurring, 
an indiscriminate use of the pedal, thumping, 
want of evenness in the movements of the hand, 
the habit of throwing the body about and of 
“1 2) into the air, lack of accuracy 


‘and faithfulness in interpreting the original 
text, interpolation of strange passages, changing 
the terms of expression given by the composer, 
unnecessary doubling of the notes when the 
author desires single notes, playing in octaves 
the notes with the little finger indistinctly, and 
last, though not least, playing chords in the 
‘‘arpeggiando”’ mariner where firm chords are 
indicated. All these are faults worthy of seri- 
ous censure, and should be carefully avoided. 








EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Erc. 


BY EMILY H. 


No. 1—Is a traveling-ulster, of checked brown-. 
and-white woolen serge. The ulster fits the 
figure at the back, and is loose in front. Plain 


MAY. 


No. 2—Is a house-dress, for a young lady. 
The skirt is of a wide plaid camel's-hair. It may 
be either perfectly plain or laid in large kilt- 
plaits. Some of the plaid skirts are cut on the 
bias; this is only a matter of fancy. The over- 
drapery and bodice are of self-colored camel’ s- 
hair of the prevailing color in the plaid, and 
must match exactly. The long drapery in front 
is plaited high on the left side, and opens to 
‘display the skirt. The back-drapery falls straight 
Sin the centre, dnd is arranged to fall in a jabot 





No. 1. 





close-fitting coat-sleeves.* For the early spring } 
and summer fashion in ulsters, this is the new : 
shape. The hood is lined with brown surah. } 
Cord-and-tassels to match, for the neck and; 
waist. Hat of bege-colored felt, faced with ° 
brown velvet, trimmed with loops of brown-and- ; 
white gros-grain ribbon. 


$ 
? 


at the sides. The bodice is a simple full round 

waist, gathered back and front into a pointed 

yoke. Cuffs, collar, and waistband of the plaid: 
(286) 
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a very pretty and becoming style for a slight 
girlish figure. 

No. 8.—We give here the back of a pretty 
yachting or walking costume, for a young girl 


of twelve to fourteen; years. It is made of 
marine-blue serge, camel’s-hair, or flannel. The 
blouse and band on skirt and bordering for the 
overskirt are all of striped blue-and-white flan- 
nel to match. The skirt is in double box-plaits 
all around, except upon one side, where it is 
: trimmed with the stripe, as seen. Cuffs, waist- 
Shand, and deep sailor-collar, all of the plain 
3 material. The collar forms a yoke in the back, 
sand the fullness of the waist is fitted to it. 
‘Sleeves full at shoulders and wrists. Hat of 
white felt, trimmed with blue and white ribbon 
to match. 
No. 4—Is a pretty model for a little girl of 
four to six years. It is made of cashmere. 
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No. 5. 


POU CCCCUT UT UVUV TT. 


The band on the skirt, sash, shoulder-yoke, 
collar, and cuffs are all of pin-striped velvet 
and silk to match. 

No. 5—Represents an Irish wrap or shawl- 
cloak, such as has been introduced, this winter, 
sas a comfortable and useful wrap-cloak. It is 
very easy to make, and, if the material selected 
is thick enough, will need no lining; but the 
hem and seams, as well as the collar, must be 
bound with ribbon to match. The seam in the 
back is a bias one, in which way the edges of 
the front are made to hang straight. This cloak 
may be made from a plaid blanket or camel’s- 
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hair shawl. For a very elegant and warm one 
we have just seen, a traveling-rug had been used, 


and the fringe left at the edge. If made of plaid 


No. 7. 


cloth fifty inches wide, three and a half yards 
will be enough. The cloak has some plaits at 
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{the neck, to allow for the fullness required at 
} the shoulders. These should be laid evenly all 
around, and the collar sewed on to the cloak 
and hood at once. The hood may be lined with 
plain surah to match. 

No. 6—Is a house-bodice, of sprigged Pompa- 
dour flannel, with neckband, belt, and cuffs in 
velvet to match the darkest shade in the pattern. 
The pointed yoke is made by tucking the flannel 
in quarter-inch tucks ; this provides the fullness 
for the bodice. A very useful bodice for wearing 
out an old skirt at home. 

No. 7.—Blouse-dress, for either girl or boy 
of four years. It is made of figured printed 
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French flannel. The yoke, band on skirt, and 
cuffs are all of plain serge to match the ground 
of the printed flannel. 

No. 8.—Walking-coat, for an infant of two to 
<three years. It is made of fine camel’s-hair 
or lady’s-cloth in a light-gray or drab. The 
trimming in front, collar, and cuffs are of plaid 
velvet in fancy colors to correspond. Girdle of 
worsted plaited braid. Toboggan-cap, crocheted 
and trimmed with pompons of the wool. 








BOY’S SUIT: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give the complete pattern for a boy’s suit, { solid line. Sleeve, upper and under part. One 
age six to eight years. Half of vest, half of front } leg of knickerbocker pants. The lettering and 
of jacket, which is the same as vest, except down ‘ dots show how the pieces are joined. Allow seams 
the front and in the length. It is indicated by a : for all the pieces. Cap of the same material as 
solid line. Half of back of jacket, half of side- {the suit. In our model, the vest and collar are 
back. The pocket and collar are indicated by a ‘ of velveteen, the suit in corduroy or tweed. 


WINDOW-BLIND IN TULLE EMBROIDERY. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


In the front of the number, we give a pretty { stitch, following the design given on opposite 
design for a window-blind. A piece of strong { page for the border, only omitting the points. 
Brussels net of the required length and width is } For the darning, use linen floss. A less elabo- 
enrol O88) with stripes in darning and cross- { rate design may be originated. 
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NEWSPAPER-POCKET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


An ordinary wire toaster or broiler is used for 
the foundation of this pocket. It is then painted 
with gold liquid paint, and wide ribbon in two 
shades—arranged to alternate—is run in and out 
through the wires, each strip of ribbon being 
in one continuous piece all round, thus banking 
the sides The ends are neatly joined at the 
back. A ribbon bow is fastened to the top at 
the sides, and the ribbon is also tied in a bow 
near the top of the longest handle, by which 
the pocket is suspended. The ribbon may be 
in two shades of one color or in two contrasting 
colors. Care must be taken to procure a pleasing 
harmony. 








SCRAP-PAIL. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, in the front of the number, a pretty } The material must be turned in about an inch at 
receptacle for scraps, in shape of a pail. A {the top, laid in plaits, each one fastened with a 
small wooden pail cannot be easily upset, and, } brass-headed nail. Pretty scrap-pictures may Le 
when prettily decorated, it is quite an ornament 3 pasted on the outside, or a spray of flowers can 
to the sewing-room. The outside should be} be painted on. The handle must be gilded cr 
painted with liquid gold or bronze. It then $ bronzed to match the outside of the pail. A bow 
should be lined with silesia of a bright color. } of ribbon ornaments the handle. 


‘ 
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CROSS-STITCH ON JAVA CANVAS. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


We give, in the front of number, a simple and } the work effective. This design will also be 
effective design in cross-stitch upon Java canvas. { suitable for working borders of towels, ete., in 
It is done in two shades of crimson filoselle. } red and blue French cottons, basting a piece of 
Thick strands of filoselle are required to make { canvas on the towel to work upon. 
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WALL-POCKET. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


In front of number, we give a new design for ; match, tied with a bow of ribbon at the bottom. 
a wall-pocket. The back is made of plush, orna- } The back piece is finished with a thick silk cord. 
mented with a spray of flowers, either painted } Ribbon-strings tied ina large bow. Suspend the 
er embroidered. The pocket is of silk to pocket. 
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WORK-CASE. 
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BY MRS JANE WEAVER, 


evvivyey 


Our design shows the case fully spread out. , flowers and leaves. The edges are buttonholed. 
It closes as an envelope. The centre panel is ; These pieces are laid upon a satin foundation, 
for the outside. The decoration is worked in { which is lined and sprinkled with sachet-powder, 
silk upon linen scrim, the powdering-stars in ) The pinked-out border is in gros-grain ribbon. 


> 


gold-thread, the spray in natural colors of} Pockets and straps for needles are to be added. 
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EMBROIDERY IN OUTLINE. 


BY MRS. JANKE WEAVER. 
We give, on the Supplement, a design of oak- , be employed for many purposes, such as for 
leaves and acorns for a linen searf or curtain- } wrapping-towels, small table-covers, etc. It can 
border, in outline. This graceful pattern may { also be worked in Kensington-stitch. 





EDGING FOR WINDOW-BLIND. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The design for edge of window blind we give } description of mode of working, the same as for 
in front of number, in full working size. The } the blind. 
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SACHET FOR HANDKERCHIEFS. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


This sachet is made of satin, nine inches wide 
by eighteen inches long, so that, when folded, 
it makes @ square. The spray of flowers may 
be either painted or embroidered in filoselle. 
The sachet is lined with quilted satin, which is 
well sprinkled with sachet-powder. The edge 
is finished by acord. A bow of ribbon ornaments 
one corner. 








BABY’S BOOT. 


BY MRS, 





JANE WEAVER, 


This little boot for baby is made of cashmere, 
white or blue, and embroidered all over in tiny 
sprays of forget-me-nots. ‘ The front of the boot 
is covered with quilted satin, edged with a silk 
cord. A bow of ribbon ornaments the toe. The 
boot laces at the side with a silk braid. The boot 
is lined with flannel, and bound all around with 
silk braid. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

INDEPENDENCE IN BapyHoop.—Compare the year-old Importance or Triries.—Among the many words of 
child of an ever-watchful and tender mother with that of { wisdom which she has spoken, George Eliot never mid 
a busy woman who has not much time to spare for the } anything truer than when she tells us that “we prepare 
little one, and it will be seen that, while the former is fret- 2 ourselves for sudden deeds by the reiterated choice of goud 
fui if not fondled, noticed, and played with, the latter ¢ or evil that gradually determines character.” This axiom 
will sit contentedly onthe floor playing with anything that } holds good from great things to little, and, when earnestly 
may come to. hand—such as a piece of paper, a reel of } ‘considered, is fraught with a depth of meaning that may 
cotton, or its own shoes—or will crawl about the room } well make us panse before we indulge in some failing sv 
investigating the different pieces of furniture, and crowing { small, some fault so venial, that it seems scarcely wort! 
with delight if any object happeus especially to take its while to think of it seriously. Yet the yielding to whut 


fancy. The former is acquiring habits of dependence on 


others which will prove a serious drawback both to its 


mental and social progress in later life, while the latter 
is acquiring for itself useful knowledge and habits of self- 
reliance and observation which will afterward prove of the 
greatest possible advantage. 

It is, then, a most desirable thing not to be constantly 
looking after the baby, but simply to see that it is not in 
® position in which it can get into danger, and to remove 
any dangerous objects—snch as pins, needles, knives, 
scissors, and loose buttons—which may be swallowed, and 
then leave the youngster to occupy itself with such things 
as may lie within reach. While the mother reads, writes, 
or sews, it will play for hours’ happily enough on the 
floor, if allowed the free use of its limbs and given now 
and then some new plaything—such as a piece of rag, 
a little box that opens and shuts or unscrews, or a number 
of beads ur bright buttons threaded on a string. The little 
one wants variety in its playthings, and this craving for 
novelty is a most powerful agent in its self-education: for 


from every new object it learns some facts of useful | 


knowledge, and the very destructiveness which thoughtless 
people condemn is a. means of increasing that knowledge 
of the external world and of the nature and combinations 
of things which it is most important for the child early to 
acquire, The most lavish purchase of toys from shops will 
not be so satisfactory, either in its present or future result 
for the child, as the permission for it to handle such objects 
of daily life as may not be dangerous or too costly to risk 
breakage. A number of scraps of »bright-colored silk, 
which it can arrange as it likes, are more amusing to a 
young child, and for a longer period, than a clock-work 
railway-engine that may be lovked at but not touched ; 
an old wooden or rag doll that may be handled “‘ anyhow ”’ 
is preferred to the dainty waxen image which needs tender 
treatment. 

Senv a Cup joyful to bed; do not, if you can possibly 
help it, let him go to bed crying. Let his last thought— 
or, in the case of an infant, his last impression—be of his 
happy home, his loving father and mother; let his last 
thought be of joy and gladness. He will sleep all the 
sounder, if he is sent to bed in such a frame of mind, and 
will be more refreshed and nourished by his sleep. Soothe 
him, calm him, fondle him in your arms; let him feel he 
has someone to rest upon, to defend and protect him. 

“I Must Have It.”—Mrs. W. T., in renewing her sub- 
scription, says: ‘*T commenced taking * Peterson’ in 1846, 
and have had it nearly all the yeurs since. This year, 
I thought we had so many other publications, that 1 uust 
do witout it; but I found [ oust have it.’’ 
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; we term trifling errors makes a deep-seated impression on 
? our characters, and the career of many a man which has 
} culminated in some violent act has had its foundation lid 
i in the habitual indulgence of irritability and ill-temper. 
} Many a woman’s life has been wrecked from the hal it of 
dissimulation and falsehood which began with prevarication 

or the white lies told, perbaps from sheer cowardice, in 
; order to escape reproof—or, more fatal still, the lies spring- 
} ing from a desire to gratify vanity or to prevent self-love 
§ from being mortified. 

Tur R. F. 8. & Co. Paris Aut-Woot Dress-Fasrics.— 
Recently, the competition in woolcn dress-fabrics has 
become so keen, that many manufacturers have cheapencd 
the cost of producing their goods by carding-in with the 
wool nothing more or less than cotton, thus reducing the 
cost of production, but also reducing the beauty of the 
fabric and with injury to its wearing-quality and warmth, 
It is difficult for anyone not an expert to tell by a casual 
examination when cotton is intermingled with wool; Lut, 
when the goods are made up and worn, the lack of softness 


cessor 


: in touch, poor wearing-quality, and want of warmth will 
svon be experienced, The R. F.S. Co., Paris, produce only 
goods made of purest Australian wool ; and, as a guarantee 
that such is the case, their trade-mark can be seen on the 
end of each board as the pieces lie on the shelf of the 
shopkeeper. 


Tue Demanp for “Anchor Stone" building-blocks so far 
exceeded the anticipation of the manufactnrers, Messrs. 
F. Ad. Richter & Co., of New York, that they were 
obliged to issue a circular to their customers stating that 
their stock had been exhausted, and that they were obliged 
to ask the indulgence of purchasers until they had received 
another shipment. Messrs. Richter & Co. bave now a full 
and complete stock on hand, and all orders for these beau- 
tiful blocks can be filled. 

Tue Latest Styix or Hair-Dressine is a decided 
improvement. Rolls and puffs are again fashionable and 
are dingly t g, a8 they allow a much more 
tasteful arrangement of the hair. To meet this style of 
head-dressing, the Weston & Wells Manufacturing Company, 
of Philadelphia, are making light braided-wire hair-rolls 
of all shades, covered with a fine‘thetwork. These rolls are 
extremely light and are invisible. Ladies should try them. 

Messrs. Perer Tenperson & Co's new seed-annual is 
a magnificent catalogue, and, for twentyfive cents, they 
} send a choice packet of seeds und one of their annuals, 
' which are worth the money alone. Everyone interested in 
{ farming or gardening should send for it, 
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Catagru Curgp.—A clergyman, after years of suffering 
from that loathsome disease, catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last fouud a prescription which 
completely cured and saved him —_ death. Any autor 
from this dreadful disease sending 


self-add 


Milk from its human source possesses all the essentials for 
the proper sustenance of the child, and hence the rapid 
and beautiful growth of the infant when nourished from 
its mother’s breast. A child fed on starchy food alone—as 





envelope to Prof. J. A. iueniony 212 Kast Ninth Street, 
New York, will receive the recipe free of. charge. 

“An Otp Faignp."’"—The following extract is from a 
letter lately seut us by the author of the touching little 
poem, “Thou, God, Seest Me,” in this month’s issue: 
“* Peterson’s Magazine’ comes to me as an old and valued 
friend, and, at seventyoue years of age, I find it affords me 
many a pleasant hour.” 





MOTHERS' DEPARTMENT. 
NEW SERIES. 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A.M., M.D. 


No. 9.—Wuart SuHatt We Give Our CHILpRen To Eat? 
A Few Remarks on Diet. 

This is a query of the greatest importance to mothers 
who have a real concern for the welfare of their children. 
Anthropology teaches us that man’s nature—mental and 
physical—is developed, maintained, altered, or changed by 
the food which he partakes ; while physiology informs us 
that our frail bodies, brain, and nervous system are made 
up from the food we dail yeat. Buttothe query. This we 
can answer best, Yankee-fashion, by telling mothers what 
their children should not eat or what should not be given 
them, The use of *pork in any form is one of the most 
frequent sources of blood-i ities, a rife p of 
cutaneous, cancerous,-and ulcerous affections—an article 
of diet which exerts a pernicious influence upon the blood 
by loading it with carbonic-acid gas and impregnating it 
with the seeds of scrofula. Every mother, in the country 
at least, knows that the hog eats filth, wallows in filth, and 
is hence a living moving mass of filth itself; and hence the 
inveterate pork-eater, according to sound physiological 
teaching, becomes part hog. 

And yet the writer, during a period of fortyfive years’ 
observation, has seen a fat piece of bacon, ham, or pork in 
the hands of a vast majority of infants as soc \ as they can 
sit in their Ligh chairs at the table. 

Now, dear mothers, please r that, as the minds 
of your children are cultivated, so will be the formation 
of their characters in adult-life, as a rule; and, as chil- 
dren are fed in the early years of their existence, so will be 
their dispositions in after-life. Gross feeding makes them 
coarse. Parents who give their children, under seven years 
of age or before they. possess. their second teeth, largely of 
a meat-diet commit a grave error and send many innocents 
to the grave. It not only adds greatly to their mortality, 
but it unwisely hastens maturity, with lustful feelings, and 
makes them coarse, unamiable, animal-like, both in their 
propensities and dispositions. A free indulgence in hot rolls 
er fresh bread, preserved fruit, sweetmeats, etc., etc., are 
prone to pass at once into a fermentative state and become 
a source of disquiet, guabering Renton. distress of stom- 
ach, and other unpl t sympt Mothers 


should early teach their children to eat slowly, and that all 


riti ry 





h 





gesti 





hog-meat, salted meat; and much meat of any kind, rich 2 


pastry, cakes, cheese, nuts, and unripe fruit are positively 
injurious, and that these articles must be withheld from 
children, if we would have them to maintain good digestion 
and good health. These are the agents which so frequently 
produce colic, cramps, and convulsions in children, and 
which prove fatal ofttimes when they cannot be promptly 
removed by emetics or purgatives, 


t 8, rice, etc., etc.—will, sooner or later, emaciate. 
Hence, it is highly improper to feed infants on arrowroot * 
exclusively—as mothers often do—for they will soon cease 
to thrive. Bread-aud-milk, wheat and out grits are the 
great essentials, with soup or broth—without fat—and 
animal-juices in moderation. 

The habit formed by many children to drink cold water 
frequently and excessively should be checked, as the injuri- 
ous effect of such habit is soon apparent in a laxity of 

lar fibre, thi of blood, more or less pallor, dull- 
ness of expression, and impaired digestidn. : 

There are numbers of persons of both sexes who partake 
of too large quantity of both food and drink, causing an 
unsightly enlargement of the abdomen, their bowels becem- 
ing distended with large volumes of gas, while they are 
sufferers to a greater or less degree with dyspeptic symptoms 
and much discomfort generally. 

If a very young child is deprived of its mother’s mikk 
from any cause, some predigested food should be used in 
preference to cow’s-milk—as the Lactated Food, Carnrick’s 
Soluble Food, with beef-peptonoida, etc., etc. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Gaverocks. By 8S. Baring-Gould. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincotl Company.—A book to add to the enviable 
reputation which this writer has already acquired. The 
scene is laid on the Cornish coast, in the beginning of this 
century. The local coloring is rendered with wonderful 
fidelity, and the plet is worked out with teue artistic skill. 
The noyel belongs to the dramatic rather than the ana- 
lytical school, but the characterization is distinct and indi- 
vidual, and at least two of the leading personages—Squire 
Gaverock and Rose Trewhella—are types whose delineation 
displays actual creative ability of a high order. A vein of 
the supernatural lends a weird interest to the story, and, 
in certain portions, lifts it above the track of the ordinary 
novel into the realm of romance. 

Poems by David Atwood Wasson. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.—Mr. Wasson's poetry belongs 
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; to the school of Emerson and Whittier, and, in these pages, 


; he proves himself an equal rather than a disciple. The 

optimistic bent of his mind, uninfluenced by the physical 
$ suffering which was for years his portion, kept his belief 

in the progress of humanity as strong and unswerving as 
$ his religious faith. His poetical works are mot so widely 
; known as their exceptional merit deserves ; and, now that 
be has passed away from this busy world, it is to be hoped 
that a fuller recognition of his claims will grow among the 
reading-public. 

My Journal in Foreigu Lands. By Florence Trail. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sous.— Books of European travel 
used to fall from the press “‘as thick as leaves in Vatlam- 
brosa,”’ but of late they have become somewhat of a rarity. 
The journal before us is one of the pleasantest of those 
records that we have read for a long time. The writer has 
unusual powers of description, possesses an ardent love of 
nature, and a cultivated taste which makes her art-criticisms 
just and interesting. She adds to these attractions the happy 
faculty of seeing the humorous side of men and things, 
which always lends a charm to the traveler's experience. 

Snatched from the Poorhouse: A Yonng Girl's Life-History. 
By N. J. Clodfelter. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
—This is an intensely realistic and powerfully written story, 
offering strong arguments in favor of the life-insurance 
system, and exposing with an unsparing hand the too. 
$ frequent abuses of public charitable institutions. The style 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 





is clear and terse, the characterization remarkably good. 
The main interest centres in the bh ; but the ch t 
grouped about her are all drawn with force and individu- 
ality, and the plot of the book is really of absorbing 
interest. ‘ 

Doctor and Patient.. By 8. Weir Mitchell. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippivcott Company.—This series of essays by the 
eminent specialist might well receive the title of “ Lay 
Sermons’’—which he tells us, in his preface, he was tempted 
to give it. The names of the different papers are suggestive 
of their contents. “Convalescence,” “ Pain and its Con- 
sequences,” and “The Moral Management of Sick or 
Invalid Children” occupy the greater portion of the book, 
which is written in a ‘style so charming that it is as 
interesting as it is instructive and useful. 

Pre-Glacial Man and the Aryan Race. By Lorenzo Burge. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard.—A history of the Aryan race 
from its earliest beginnings, founded on an allegorical 
interpretation of the book of Genesis, in the light of recent 
historical and. geological discoveries. Lhe work shows great 
research and learning, and is one of the most i ti 





} country recipe for tea-cakes: One pound of floar, two 
3 ounces of butter, one ounce of lard, one ounce of sugur, 


one cent’s worth of yeast, and some lemon-peel ; mix tho 
ingredients with a little water to a dough; and place it on a 
tin before a fire for three hours, when it should gently rise. 
After thie, cut into shapes and let them rise in before 
the fire for ther twenty minutes ; bake for tweaty min- 
utes, cut in half, Lutter, and send up hot. 

Orackuels.—Take four ounces of fresh butter, one-quarter 
of an ounce of salt, and eight fresh eggs; add as much 
flour into these as will make a stiff paste, and knead it 
thoroughly well; wrap it up in a cloth and let it rest for 
one night. Have ready a large pan full of boiling water, 
roll out the paste an inch thick, cut it out in squares or 
triangles with a sharp knife, and throw the cracknels in the 
boiling water—they will at first sink ; keep the water boil- 
ing, and, when they have all risen to the surface, take them 
up with a skimmer and throw them into a pan full of cold 
water ; let them remain a couple of hours, then lay them 
out on a cloth to dry for an hour; and, lastly, put them 








of the many efforts by Christian scholars to reconcile the 
Mosaic account of the creation with the teachings of modern 
science. 

Kondah ; or, Thirtythree Years in a Star. By Florence Car- 
peater Dieudonné. Philadelphia : 
awh belongs to the class of fanciful romances so popular 


of late years, and, in mysterious interest and fertility of 


invention, is equal to the best among them. The plot is 
strange and weird, the incideuts strikingly original, and 
the whole developed in a thoroughly artistic manner. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


4a Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been tested by a 

practical housekeeper. * 
MEATS. 

Roast Sirloin of Beef.—To roast well, a fire shonld be 
made up early enough to get perfectly clear, and large 
enough tc cook the joint without additional coals. A piece 
of sirloin weighing eight pounds will take two hours. 
Place it near the fire, and baste with its own dripping fre- 
quently. <A few minutes before it is done, dredge with 
flour, and take care and send to table nicely and equally 
browned. Put the beef on a hot dish, over it a hot cover. 
Pour the dripping from the pan, and to the brown gravy 
under it add a pinch of salt and a little boiling water. Skim 
off the fat and pour this gravy round the beef, not over it, 
that would take away the crispness. Garnish with small 
bunches of scraped horse-radish. Horse-radish sauce may 
also be served in a sauceboat. 

Mutton-Stew for Two.—Two mutton-chops, cut from near 
the shoulder. Put them in a shallow pan having a tight 
cover. Pour on boiling water to the depth of one inch ; 
cover and simmer one hour; add more water as it boils 
away, using only enough to keep the meat from burning. 
Add two slices of French turnip, two small onions whole, 
and, when the meat and turnip are nearly tender, add two 

sized toes, having first soaked and scalded 
them. Add one teaspoonful of salt and a little pepper. 
Remove the vegetables without breaking; let the water 
boil nearly away, leaving enough for a gravy. Remove the 
fat, thicken the gravy with flour, and, if needed, add salt 
and tomato-catsup. Pour it over the meat. 
CAKES. 

Tea-Cakes.—One-half pound of flour, one ounce of butter, 
two ounces of lard, and a pinch of salt; mix the ingredients 
into a dough with a little milk, after which roll it out quite 
tlrin and cut it to the sizes and shapes required with a tin 
entter. Bake ona girdle fill they are a light brown, when 
“patter, and send up hot. The following is also a good north- 
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in a moderately quick oven to bake for about half an hour. 

Jam-Rolls.—Well butter a paper and put it on a flat bak- 
ing-tin ; pour the cake-mixture on to the paper very thin, 
and bake it in a hot oven not longer than seven ‘miuntes. 
Turn it out quickly on to a well-sugared paper; spread it 
with jam at once; roll up immediately. This plan can 
hafdly fail. 

DESSERTS. 

Marmalade Pudding.—One tallespoonfal of marmalade, 
five ounces of breadcrumb, one ounce of butter, two ounces 
of moist sugar. Melt the butter over a basin of hot water 
and mix it with the above ingredients ; then add two well- 
beaten eggs, mixed with half a pint of milk. Butter a 
mold that will just hold it, tie a floured cloth over it, and 
boil it an hour and a half. 

TOILET AND SANITARY. 

Unhealthy Gums.—a lotion made from the following recipe 
will be found valuable in restoring unhealthy gums to a 
healthy condition: Carbolic acid, twenty drops; spirits of 
wine, two drachms ; distilled water, six ounces. Use first a 
soft toothbrush with water, after which pour on to a second 
toothbrush, slightly damped, a little of the above lotion. 
After using this for a short time, the gums become less ten- 
der, and the impurity of the breath, which is commonly 
caused by bad teeth, will be removed. 

To Clean Ezather Gloves.—The best way to clean wash- 
leather gloves is to wash them with nearly cold soap and 
water on the hands, and rinse well. When half dry, stretch 
them and pull them till they become quite soft. They 
require constant attention from the commencement of the 
washing till they are dry. 

Preserving Silks and Ribbons.—Ribbons and silks should 
be put away for preservation in brown paper. The chloride 
of lime used in manufacturing white paper frequently pro- 
duces discoloration. A white satin dress should be pinned 
in blue paper with brown paper outside, sewed together at 
the edges. 

Hair-Invigorator.—Bay ram, one pint; alcohol, half a 
pint; castor-oil, one-half ounce; carbonate of ammonia, 
one-quarter of an ounce; tincture of cantharides, one-half 
ounce; mix them well. This mixture will prumote the 
growth of the hair and prevent it from falling out. 

Rice Glue.—Mix rice-flour smoothly with cold water, and 
simmer it over a slow fire, when it will form a delicate and 
durable cement, not only answering all the purposes of 
eoLamon paste, but well adapted for joining paper and card- 
board ornamental work. 

Rice Gruel.—One ounce each of rice, sago, and pearl- 
barley, boiled in three pints of water, which, in two hours, 
generally reduces it toa quart. Strain and flavor to taste. 


This forms a good nourishing diet, especially with the addi- 
tion of a little isinglass, 
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hessence of Beef.—Cut one. pound of lean beef iuto small 
pieces; put into a covered jar without any water. Set tae 
jer in & saucepan of water, to slumer fur #&% noUrs; take it 
out, aud tuere will be dbeut a teacupiul vi the strongest 
beed-j uice, 





FASHIONS FOR MARCH, 

Fic. .—PROMBNADE-DRESS, OF LAN-COLURED MENRIETPA- 
CLoru. The skirt is plain, tue irout trimmed wsta worsted 
braid put on in points, ‘ne overdress is u pululaise, open- 
ing in front over a full surah vest. abe ironts of the 
polonaise, from shoulders to hem, are trimmed with braid. 
The back is fulled into the poiut ut bodice just beluw tue 
waist-line, and the drapery held in long loops, Cvat- 
slveves. Hat of felt to match, taced with Lrown veivet, 
trimmed with the same and scarlet wings. 

Fig. .—Visitine on Hovse Dress, or PLarip CaMEL’s- 
Hain ano Vetvet. The underskirt, of plaid, is cut on the 
bias, edged with a narrow plaiting of black. The overdress 
fulls in a long point in front, laid in large plaits at the 
waist to give the full effect, looped with bands of black 
velvet and buttons. Bodice of black velvet, opening over 
a draped vest of the plaid. Hat of tan-colored felt, trimmed 
with standing loops made of the plaid material of the 
costume, 

Fic. 11.—Wa.kine-CostumE, oF DARK-BiuE CAMEL’s- 
Hate AND Poppy-CoLorep OrToMAN SILK. The underskirt, 
on front and sides, has a kilting of camel’s-hair facing the 
bottom. The soft silk front is made of ottoman silk to 
match. The polonaise is of camel’s-hair, opening over 
a full vest of the silk. The deep revers-collar, cuffs, and 
lining of the front tabs of the polonaise are all of the 


crimson silk. The back-drapery hangs straight in deep 
plaits from waist to hem. Full sleeves, Bonnet of blue 
velvet, trimmed with loops of crimson gros-grain ribbon 
and gray bird. 

Fie. 1v.—WaLkinG - CostumE, oF CoACHMAN’s - DRAB 


Camec’s-Hain. The plain skirt is ornamented on the hem 
by seven or eight rows of machine-stitching or narrow 
braid. The overdress forms a long poiut in front and turns 
up on the right side to the waist. The back-drapery is 
slightly looped. The round waist is gathered into a belt, 
back and front. Three deep collars finish the neck and 
give the style to the otherwise severely plain costume. 
Sleeves full at the shoulders. Small turban, of crimson 
velvet, trimmed with loops of velvet ribbon. 

Vie. v.—Visitine-CostumE, oF Peacock-BLUE VELVET 
AND Srripep CaMEt’s-Harr. The velvec skirt is plain— 
one side of velvet, the other of the striped material. The 
overdress forms a long point in frout, looped high on the 
velvet panel, and much puffed at the back. The bodice 
is a short basque with postillion-back. The visite is of black 
velvet, trimmed with steel passementerie and steel lace, 
beaded. Bonnet of peacock-blue velvet, trimmed with loops 
of gray velvet ribbon. 

Fig. vi.—WaALKINnG-Dress, oF Moss-Green Serce. The 
skirt is trimmed with a wide band of dark-red plush or 
velvet, and then kilted in wide plaits. The overdrapery 
is without trimming, forms a long point in front, and is 
slightly puffed at the back. The jacket, lined with red 
flannel, is stitched with red silk and ornamented with 
metallic buttons. The red plush is employed for cuffs and 
lining of the pointed hood, which is finished off with a 
* tassel, Hat of moss-green felt, faced with red velvet and 
trimmed with velvet and dark-green ostrich-tips. 

Fig. vir.—Matinfg, or Stripep Frencu FLANNEL OR 
Cutna-S1LK. We give the back and front view. The 
front is tucked, to form a yoke. Slceves fulled into cuffs 
eut on the crossway of the stripe. Collar to match. A two- 
iach-wide ribbon ties around the waist. 





Fig. viit.—Tricycis-Dress. Our model shows the present 
atyie of muking.these useful gowns. ‘hue best ski to use 
tur a dress uf this kind seems w ve the one with rather 
wide kiits, which gives reum w move the limbs without 
restraint, The budice or jacket must Le cut loose enough 
to give treedoum w the arms. The hat is of the same 
material as the diess, aud has a double looped Low of 
matched ribbon in trout. ‘hhe best material for the dress 
is tlannel or serge. 

Fiu. 1X.—JackeT anD Dress, in Dran-Cotorep CuErviot 
Cuotu, heavily braided with a darker shade of worsted 
braid. The jacket has a plaited front, made of dark-brown 
silk, Collar, cuffs, pocket, and clasp for waist, all braided 
ou the clota to match the skirt. 

Fig. x.—Bonnet, or Feit. The edge of this bonnet is 
pinked-out by machine—a style very popular, this season. 
The trimming is nearly all massed at the back, and consists 
of flowers and loops of picot-edged ribbon. 

Fig. x1.—GARIDALDI JERSEY, made of dotted flannel or 
China-+silk. (Cuffs and collar of velvet; waistband of the 
material, with cut-steel buckle. 

Fig. xu1.—Hovuse-Dress, or Rep Frencu Popum and 
brown poplin striped with old-gold, red, and brown silk. 
The plain skirt is in the striped poplin. The redingote- 
tunic is in the red poplin, with wide plaits at the sides and 
small basque in front. The bodice opens over a vest of the 
stripe; sleeves of the same. Cuffs of the red. A browu 
silk fichu ties above the vest. Brown sash to match, 

Fig. xu1.—Hicnianp Hat, of red, blue, or dark-green 
felt, trimmed with six rows of white worsted braid and 
stiff white and gray plumes. 

Fic. xiv.—NEW-STYLE SLEEVE for soft woolen or silk 
material, buttons and silk cord for ornament. 

Fig. xv.—Lace Ficuv, with high velvet collar—pretty 
to wear over any high-necked dress. 

Fig. Xvi.—WooLen Costume, 1N PLAtn Gray anp Gray 
CHECKED witn Waite. The checked skift.is bordeted with 
a silk kilting. The checked tablier is draped at cach side, 
and the back, which is of the plain material, is Princess. 
The jacket-bodice opens over a plaited vest of the check, 
and has the revers of check; collar and cuffs of same. 
The pointed waistband is cut on to the jacket. 

Fig. xvit.—BraipEp SuovuLprr-Cars, made of cloth and 
heavily braided in worsted braid. To be worn over a coat 
or jacket of cloth, and of the same color. Adjustable, so 
being very useful for cold weather over the coat, or, without 
the coat, for mild days in the coming spring. 

Fig. xviti.—SMALL Wrap For Demi-Srason, made of 
gray striped cheviot, lined with silk, the pointed hood being 
faced with checked silk. The bow in front is in gray 
ribbon. High collar, faced with silk. 

Fig. x1x.—Unster, oF CUECKED WATERPROOF TWEED. 
In this figure, we give the frout of the ulster with the 
sling-sleeves, which are lined with silk. Derby hat of felt. 

Fic. xx.—U.ster, oF Stxipep TwEeEp. In this figure, 
we give the back of ulster, the front being the same as 
Fig. x1x. Hat of material. 

GENERAL Remarks.—The polonaise will be the most 
popular style for spring walking-costumes. It is alike 
becoming to both stout and slender figures. Woolen fabrics, 
such as cloth, camel's-hair, cashmere, or Chudda, are pre- 
ferred for these overdresses. In woolen, two harmonizing 
colors will be used, such as a Sudde-colored cashmere for 
skirt, with dark-blue, brown, or green for the polonaise. 
Some will have a vest to match the skirt. For more dressy 
toilettes, the polonaise will be worn over watered or moiré 
silk skirts. 

Blondes will wear light Suéde-colored cloth or camel's- 
hair costumes, for the street. A cream-white moiré vest 
is added either to the basque or polonaise. A camel’s-hair 
costume of light tan-color, for the overdress, is worn over 
& blue-gray skirt of the same material. 
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OUR PARIS LETTER.—CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 





Dress-skirts, it is predicted, will be trimmed with plaited 
flouncea, the flounces either forming a panel for the front, 
with plain side-breadths, or else several flounces forming 
a side-panel for the. left side, with long drapery. These 
plaited flounces will be good style for nun’s-veiling, India- 
silk, or black net. 

Black lace dresses are more popular than ever, from the 
simple fact that they are suitable for so many occasions and 
for all seasons. They are made over satin Rhadames or 
surah, either; black or colored. If over a colored silk, 
a plaited panel of the silk ought to show, also long loops- 
and-ends of ribbon to match. For the waists of these lace 
dresses, full gathered bodices with belts or sashes are pre- 
ferred for young girls, while for married and elderly ladies 
the short basque with full garniture of trimmiug-lace for 
neck and sleeves is more becoming. 

For demi-toilettes, much lace will be worn, and the black 
and white lace fichus are again coming into use for neck- 
garniture. Gauze, net, silk-muslin, both black and white, 
with ribbons, are being made into jabots, plastrons, vests, 
etc., etc. 

Yoked blouses are in great favor. The plaited Norfolk- 
blouse is made in two ways: either the plaits for the yoke 
fur country or tennis use or else. they are fastened all the 
way down to the waist, where a belt confines the blouse. 
Somie of the prettiest of the new blouses are made of the 
soft India or China silks. These may be of colored silk 
worn over black silk skirts. 

In bonnets, in order to lower the height of the trimming, 
the milliners are using side bows and rosettes. One side 
may have a bow of loops-and-ends, while the other has 
a rosette of narrower ribbon than that of the bow. For 
tulle bonnets, the rosette is of plaited tulle. Bonnets are 
mostly trimmed with contrasting colors, as olive-green and 
gray-blue, terra-cotta and moss-green, or black and coque- 
licot-red. 

Cap-shaped bonnets with soft crowns are now finished with 
fine knife-plaited brims or else two crimped puffs of lisse 
or crépe in light colors. These are placed inside the brim, 
and are very becoming. 

In hats, suilor-hats have soft crowns of velvet put over 
the low felt crown, confined by a band of watered ribbon, 
adding some loops up the back. Some quills or wings may 
be'added. All the trimming is at the back. 

A new fashion for coiffure is to tie some peacock-plumes 
with narrow ribbon. If arranged with taste, they are very 
pretty and certainly new. 

Tea-gowns are made with the Watteau-back, with the 
front opening over a petticoat profusely trimmed with lace. 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rv pes Petits Cnamps. 
Walking-iresses in cashmere or in vigogne are much in 
faver made with the skirt laid in large flat plaits, and 


having a panel of velvet or silk .set at one side and ¢ 


elaborately braided. The cuffs, collar, and ceinture of the 
corsage are also in the braided velvet, and so, too, is the 
long narrow vest which is employed when the corsage is 
made without a girdle. This style in black cashmere, black 
velvet, and gold braid is especially elegant, and it is very 
tasteful in gray with the braiding in dull-silver. A very 
pretty and novel toilette fora young girl is in soft silk, such 
as surah or bengaline, in a delicate shade of pink. The 
skirt is made very full, and is drawn one-third of the length 
from the waist in three shirrings, caught up slightly at the 
sides to form puffed paniers. It parts in front, to show 
a wide band of pink faille embroidered with large rosettes 
in moss-green. The round waist is encircled with a moss- 
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at the left side. The corsage is plaited in front, and the 
plaits are slightly parted, to form a narrow opening at the 
neck, Over each shoulder passes a band of pink faille, 
embroidered with moss-green like’ that of the skirt-front 
and cut in deep swallowtail points. The sleeves are short 
and full, and are gathered at the elbow, to leave a wide 
ruffle shading the arm. A moss-green ribbon is tied around 
the throat, and is closed with a large Low at the left side. 

A very stylish walking-costume is in dark-green cloth, 
with full plain underskirt bordered with two rows of 
stitching, the overskirt draped high in a puff and falling 
in two points at the back, and forming a round full drapery 
in front. The corsage is cut with a round waist, and has 
a ceinture with a deep point in front, made in dark-red 
velvet braided with silver. It opens over the bust, over a 
plastron of plain velvet, and has an officer’s-collar of the 
braided velvet. .The sleeves start at the shoulders from deep 
gathered caps of cloth, and are slightly fulled at the wrists 
into cuffs of the braided velvet, This toilette is very hand- 
some in Havana-brown serge, trimmed with chestnut-brown 
velvet and silver braid. Worth has just finished a severely 
simple but elegant costume, asa traveling-dress for a Parisian 
bride, It is in dark-green serge, made with a plain plaited 
skirt, over which is worn a polonaise, draped at the back 
and opening very wide in front, to show a long Louis-XV 
waistcoat in pale-gray satin embroidered with beige silk in 
a small pattern, and bordered with rosettes in the same 
embroidery. With this dress is to be worn a black Gains- 
borough hat, trimmed with dark-green velvet. 

For evening-dress, tulle and crape maintain their suprem- 
acy, especially the former, which is the preferred material 
for dresses for young girls. One tulle dress was in maize- 
yellow, the skirt-front being adorned with a large wreath 
of white daisies, put on in a deep curve, the lower edge 
coming just below the knee, and attached at the left side 
with a bow and very long ends in finger-wide white watered 
ribbon. A very beautiful dinner-dress in pale-blue crape 
had the underskirt, in pale-blue satin, covered with magni- 
ficent Oriental embroidery representing birds and flowers 
in brilliant colors, a peacock sweeping his gorgeous train 
along one side of the skirt-front. The crape overskirt was 
very long and slightly draped, falling in a point at the 
back. The corsage was in plain pale-blue satin, cut in a 
square opening in front and in a V-shape at the back. 
Over each shoulder fell a flat plaited scarf in pale-blue 
crape, extending Lelow the waist. High standing loops 
of pale-blue satin were set on the shoulders. 

Worth is attempting to introduce the short waists of the 
Restoration and the First Empire; but the style is very 
unbecoming to any figure that is not of statuesque perfection. 

Lucy H. Hoopgr. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fria. 1.—Giri’s Watkine-Costumk. The coat is made 
of a fine-checked tweed, braided with worsted braid. The 
back is in two box-plaits from neck to hem. Hat of felt, 
trimmed with loops of ribbon and quills. 

Fie. 11.—Sartor-Suit, for a boy of three to four years, 
made of navy-blue or white flannel and trimmed with 
black or white braid on the blue, or blue braid upon a white 
suit. 

Fie. 111.—Giri’s Hovse-Dress, or Casumere. Skirt 
tucked, waist fulled back and front into yoke, which is 
trimmed with a dotted velvet ribbon. Full sleeves, each 
gathered into a band at wrist, trimmed to match. Sash of 
surah, fringed at the ends. 

Fie. 1v.—Corprp Feit Hat, trimmed with loops of 
ribbon aud two white quills, 

Fie. v.—Hat, or Licut-Gray Fert, faced with velvet, 


green belt, closed with a buckle in Rhine-stones or in gilt ? trimmed with velvet and white-and-gray wing. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Is essential to the vitality of 
the blood. When deficient, the 
heart's action is weak and the 
whole system relaxed. Of all 
Blood-tonics, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


is the most: effective. By its 
use, the vital fluid becomes 
rich, pure, and abundant, and 
the feeblest invalid rapidly 
gains strength and vigor. 

“T was afflicted for over three years 
with female weakness: and became so 
emaciated and feeble that it was sup- 
posed I was in consumption. As none 
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shy i i Zi AAs! virtue there was in Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
WAG LZ A 
oid Z decided change for the better, and be- 
ease, beirig entirely free from any of my 
Since using this medicine, I am able to walk two or three miles atatime. Iam 
Constantinople, Turkey. 


One bottle of this medicine produced a 
| | | fore I had taken three bottles I was 
it 

old. .troubles.””— Mrs. J. CREIGHTON, 
sixty-four years of age.’”,-—Mrs. SARAH ErEp1s, 30 Pleasant st., Lowell, Mass. 
Ayers S ill 
yers Sarsaparilla, 


of our family had ever been victims to 
(UA 
Way, 
: ; il ioe oma cured. I have gained in flesh and 
Mus | 
Highgate, Ont. 
“I have found Ayer’s Sarsaparilla absolutely necessary for the preservation of 
PREPARED BY Dr. J.C. AYER & Co., LowELL, Mass. 


this malady, I determined to see what 

strength ‘and can now do my work with 

‘Before using Aver’s Sarsaparilla, I was constantly confined to my bed. 
my health.”—Witiiam V. SHEetton, Supt. Imperial Ottoman Gun Factories, 
Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5a bottle. 





RICH AND POOR, 


Prince and Peasant, the Millionaire and Day Laborer, by their common 
use of Ayer’s Pills, attest the world-wide reputation of this remedy. 
Leading physicians recommend these pills for Stomach and Liver 
Troubles, Costiveness, Biliousness, and Sick Headache ; also, for Rheu- 
matism, Jaundice, and Neuralgia. They are sugar-coated; are prompt, 
but mild, in operation; and, therefore, the very best medicine for Family 
Use, as well as for Travelers and Tourists, 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Dealers in Medicines, ' 
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ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can exceed 
in beauty tecth whitened and cleansed with that incom- 
parable dentifrice, fragrant 


SOZODONT 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, pnrifies and 
perfimes the BREATH, beautifies and. preserves the 
TEETH, from youth to old-age. 


One bottle of Sozodont will last six months, 


NOVELTY SPOOL HOLDER, 


With Thread Cutter attached. 

Fasten to dress button hte d Jaities 
crocheting, or sewing. Made of silv ered 
spring wire. Fits any size 3 = Every 
yh needsit. Sample, 15c, 2 for25,doz, 
7h Sta same staken, Agents wanted. 
HOWARD MF’G. CO., Providence, R I. 





‘OLD GOLD 


In every houschold, old-fashioned and worn jewelry accu- 
piulates, becoming * food” for burglars or petty thieves. 
For many years, [ have made a specialty of paying cash 
for Diamonds, Old Gold and Silver, and Duplicate Weddi»: Me 
Presents, Every mail aud express brings packages from a’! 
sections of the Union. Is-nd a check by return-mail! fr 
full value, Established 1844. Send stamp for price-list- 
J. H. JOHNSTON, 159 Bowery, New Yerk. 


ZONI’S 


| COMPLEXION 


parts a brilliant transparency to the skin. Re. 
moves a pimples, freckles and discolorations. For 
sale by all first-class druggists, or mailed for 50 cts 


in stamps by 
Ww D Ro ism 
. @ Bt. Louis, lo 


So 





MAGNETIC: 


FOOT BATTE RY: 


More ae die every year in consequence of cold 
feet and limbs than any other cause. y we tn 
feet warm is to protect the whole + '¥ - 
netic Foot Batteries wi'!l warm the feet in tye 
minutes, and keep a cumfortabl: genial glow in the 
feet and limbs all day long. These Vituliz ng Foot 
Batteries increase the flow St blood into the feet and 
limbs, relieving the tire.: rick- heada: he caused by too 
much bio’d upon the brain. These Magnetic Foot 
Batteries work out a «change for the whole body, cure 
La natism, Swelling. Aches and Pains in the Feet 
iIblains, and cause a plea:ant, 
+ of life, vigor. and warmth, equal to 
sunshine. Magnetism is “ Bottled 
Sunshine.” If you would have — feet, send for 
these Insoles. $1.00 » pair; three rs for $2.00, by 
mail. Send for our new book, ** A ian Road to 
Health,’’ free to any address. 


CHICAGO. MAGNETIC SHIELD CO., 
ENTRAL Musio Hat. Caroaao. Inn. 


e soft re oO. 


ae Ee ta mort zs Weudertui Secret -” 
en! ving the Complexion an evelopin 
_ Form, Free! Wilcox Specific Co. Pte ‘a x 


EDORADRESSSHEUs 


CO.BALTIMOREM9 1S 





— GAPITAL, $750,000. 


SURPLUS, $349,307. 





J, B.WATKINS yorience co. 





17 Years’ Experience. $10,363,800 Loaned. $6,450,681 of Interest 
and Principal returned to Investors. No delay. Nota dollar lost. 





In amounts of &300 and upwards, for 
sale at our New York offico 
at par and «ccrued intercet, 


ond e100 1s 


“£100,009. ot and Fee of «91 ,099,307. Each eh oe Bonds is, further 
B 


Estate worth over 8250-000, 
Pory yey of New oe = power of sale, 


At = a certified by sai: 


IS preferred, PO to the in 


all Bonds, =e interest 


vestor, pee od and intercet fully guaranteed, 


half-yearly coupons, paapete of the Hatnal Bs k of Co: rco in New York, 
Sanplies wiih full pm Baw omy and 450 testimonials by one peteone, aGdeens 


Pe ‘B. WATKINS L. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New Yori: Manager, 743 Broadway. 
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S but skin deep. Thereare > mercies of Indies who have 
regulur features and —— be accorded the palm 
beauly were it not for vor complexion. To ait suc 

are recommend DR. HEBRA 'S VIOLA CREAM as possers- 
ing those qualitice that quickly chunge the most sallow and 
Jlrorid com to. one of natural health and unblemished 
beauty. t a Ay oe nS ceahiee, face grubs, black heads, 
bloiches, sunburn, tan, pimples ard all imperfections of the 
skin. The erinkion cf old ase di-appear by ifs ure. 
It is not acosmetic but a cure, vet is better Jur the loilet talle 
than powder. Sold by Drugyists, or sent postpaid nee 
receipt of 59 cents. 

Test estimonialsfree, | G.C Cc. BITTNER & co., Toledo, Oe oa 


“DEAFNESS f S SOLID WATCHES! 





CAUSED BY ee ) i GOLD 
SCARLET-FEVER, MEASLES, GATHERINGS, (OF . , FREE TO ALL. 
CATARRHA, WHOOPING-COUGH, To introduce our and se 
. cure new customers, we stale 
OLD-AGE, Etc., Etc., me SS this ye ‘er: We will 
. givea a 
Entirely relieved by adevice which is positively invisible. , eA and Cha: 
and which has been recommended by every physician who t = ea sei ticu:an’s, 
has examined it. It is successful in cases where every y ve ; 
other device or remedy has failed, It may be worn six PIs Al FADS | ible Lewore March 15th, 
months at a time without removing, causing no pain or ~A. J ig 11 there be more than one 
inconvenience. 
For Sate Oty By THE INVENTOR, 


H. A. WALES, Bridgeport, Conn. 
HAIR DR. DUVAL’S SUPERFLUOUS 


‘ fex 
ON THE ATR CESTROYER $35; each of the next 5, id there thn ny cot 


correct answ 
will receive Silver Nie. el Swiss Wateh, of excellent — 
Epqewese by Eminent Physicians. Send 23 vith pour answer (silver, stamps or postal 
LIPS, tere 








‘rench preparation, gucram 
the skin and free from poismous drugs; highly per- 
umed; never fails to Permanently remove the 
hair; put up in plain packet< in the form of a 
CE sealed letter. y ween: #100 per packet. Sold 
9 | by Dr uggiste, We will send it by mail on re- 
ceipt of price 
ARMS WILLIAMSON & co., 
e\71 Part P New York. 
Barnes’s Patent Foot-Power Machinery 
WORKERS OF WOOD OR METAL, 
without steam-power, by using outfits = o t@PCLISHERS 
of these machines, pis fg lower and 4 2 IDEAL FELT TOOTH POLISHER” 
save more money from their jobs than | HORSEY MFG. CO. UTICA.N.Y. 
by any other means for doing their 
work, Also for Industrial Schools ~ - 
or Home- Training. With them, boys “ye [EACH POLISHER CARTS ‘9 OFS, HOLDER IMPERI SHABLE. 
can acquire journeymen "e trades before J Perfectly-polished teeth. entirely freed from tartar; a Tr 
they “go for themselves.” Price-list anteed result from its continue’ use. E.W Raynor, fp 
catalogue free. W. F. & JOHN = 3 Utica, writes. “Every week’s continued nse adds beauty to 
BARNES ©O. Adress = == . my teeth, aud makes one less groan frvm adentist’s-chair.” 
No, 592 Kupy Stkeer, Rockford, IN. 


360 New Embossed Scrap-Pictures: and ] Elegant Sample- Sample- ° Pl U M & chy ee ‘FS LJ Cc U RED 


Ni i ervous shock. Small 
Cards fur 10 cts. Narttonxat Carp Co., Camden, N.S. oor eerie ree ee 























' Solid GOLD WATCHES and 
, Genuine DIAMOND RINGS F REE! 


a of po ant a Books into the hands of as many people 
possi ud thereby i the followir g liberal oifer which wil bold, e° ‘od 
until Ma: first correct answers to the eaten What is the loncest 
verse the Bible? we will givethe following valuable prese: esents: For the a © irect 
ee 8(. sod Rego 

ine Diamond 


second,a 
$405 for the! the fourth, a Genuine S Diamond Ring worth $ 
answers (if there beso many), an elegantly buand volum 
. (stains, stal note or silver), for which we will ae ty0s, 
Package; co ings Ji:tofour paveleeh FSH shew bey 2 xen: Pe Tilowing¢ Cards,G 
eaclt Charting Curds, (25 styles), peek Conversation ery '25 styles), pack New 
“ eee e Cards, pack Nose Poking Cards, pack Comic Flirtation ns 
- — oe Card: = oor a ge fun), pack © ob Cotnees Conde, pack 
he Sta: 3 Sheet M oo 5 Best Conundrums, 0 Choice 
‘or The Game of Fox and Geese, Th 
reat Animal Puzzle, The Game of 
Puzzle, How to — 1 6 age, 1 For- 
tune Te’ ‘ab! y Wie Fuatantes this package to more than cot or 
or Or a. the ED PUBL} it, nt sure to give your = Bame and adress, Address 
HOV LISHING CO. Wallin Conn. 
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Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 


THE BEST FAMILY SOAP 
—— IN THE WORLD.—— 


It is Strictly Pare. Uniform in Quality. 


HE original formula for which we paid $50,000 
twenty years ago has never been modified or 
chanaedlin theslightest. ‘This soap is iden- 
tical in quality to-day with that 
made twenty years ago. 
T contains nothing that can injure 
the finest fabric. It brightens colors 
and bleaches whites. 
T washes flannels and blankets as no other soap in 
the world does—without shrinking—lcaving them 
soft and white and iike new. 


READ THIS TWICE. 


HERE is a great saving of time, of labor, of 
soap, of fuel, and of the fabric, where Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap is used according to directions. 
ONE trial wiil demonstrate its great merit. It 
will pay you to make that trial. 
ina all best things, it is extensively imitated 
and counterfeited. 














Bewdre of Imitations. 


yNsst upon Dobbins’ Electric. Don’t take 
Magnetic, Electro-Magic, Philadelphia Electric, or 
any other fraud, simply because it is cheap. They will 
rum clothes, and are dear at any price. Ask for 


—->-<$ DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC >-<>-— 


and take no other. Nearly every grocer from Maine to 
Mexico keeps it in stock. If yours hasn’t it, he will or- 
der from his nearest wholesale grocer. 
R= carefully the inside wrapper around each bar, 
and be careful to follow directions on each 
outside wrapper. You cannot afford to wait longer 
before trying for yourself this o!d, reliable, and truly 
iwooderih 


Dobbins’ ¢ Electric + Soap. 


name 
FACIAL BLEMISHES. 
the Largest Establishment in the World for 
their Treatment, Facial De Hai 
and Scalp, 8 
Moles, Warts, Moth, Freckles, 
Red Nose, Acne, Pimples, BI'k Heads, Sears, 
Pi p ah their treatment. Sen 
Dr. JOHN H. 
87 North Pearl St, Albany, N. Y. 
Established 1870, nventor of Facial 
Appliances, Springs, ete, 8ix Parlors. 


SC: EWARD 





4th edition. 
OODBUR ¥y 





YOUNG FOLKS— Jnnges Volk, containing German 
stories, sketches, an] poems with English translation, in 
parallel columns. Published in four parts. Subscription, 
$100. Part T. now teadv. Price, 25 cents. OXFOKD 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, P.-0. Box 2020, New York. 


PRUCE vis crt omao efar Tiny stat 
’ GU 


Balsam-Fir Pillows, 50 cts. and $1.00 each, 

W. CUSHING & CO., Foxcrorr, Marne. 

- Our Mammo... Ulustraved carcular on Dress 

E Cutting by Will C.Rood’s Famous Tailor &ys- 

| tem. Address Reed Magic Seale Co.,Quiney, iil 








THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS 


Full Suits . and Overcoats 
at proportionate prices. 


For many years, Janu- 
ary and February, have 
been great months with us 
for orders from new cur- 
tomers—-people who :have 
bouglit a full suit at home 


DO YOU WEAR 


PANTS 


and now are determined to 

send us their trial order 

fur pants to patch out with 

until they are ready for a 

spring suit. Then we are 

pretty sure to have their 
order for that apring suit, os a result of their surprise 
and satisfaction at the excellence cf the pauts we cut 
to order f..r $3, because we cut a tull suit, custom-made, for 
only $13.25. Upon receipt of six cents. we mail twenty 
samples to select from, self-measnrement blanks eo accurate 
that we assume all risk of fitting, and, if )ou ment.on this 
magazine, a good linen tape-mensure, Or, if you cannot 
wait for samples and wiil leave selection to us, tell us about 
what color you prefer—send waist, iuside leg, and 
hip measure, together with $3 and 35 cents to prepay 
mail or express—and we will take all chance of pleasing, 
and guarantee safe delivery. For any cause, we 
refund money upon return of goods, The American 
Express Company—eapit+l 8: 0,0t.0,600—will cheer- 
fully reply to anyone weiting to their Lorton cflice about us, 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS COMPANY, 
18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. mae 
SEE HERE 1 Why not save cne-h2lf on 1000 use- 
© ful articles? rend fer catalogue, 
Big pay to agents. CHICAGO SCALE (0. CH caGo, ILL 
20M Funny Selections, Scrap-Pictures, etc., and nice 


390 Sample-Cards, for 2 cts. Hill Pub. Co., Cadiz, Ohio. 


FOR ALL. 830 a week, and expenses 

WOR K Bt Valuable outfit aud particulars, free, 
. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 

N AME on 26 Fringe, Gilt Edge, and Floral Cards, 1 Pocket 
Pencil and Pen, 1 Auto. Album, Book of 130 Carde 

and Novelties, 10.cts. Kine Cann Co., No. Haven, Conn. 


IMPORTANT NEWS FOR LADIES! 
NO MORE WRINKLES, 
NO MORE SMALL-POX MARKS. 
YOUTH AND DEAUTY 


CAN ONLY BE OBTAINED BY USING 


POMPADOUR. 





renee aa See Coney Sen ome ae) a geen and 
PASTA POMPADOUR, 
The World-lienowned Beautifier, 
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MADE WITH. BOILING yr 


GRATEFUL-GOMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


For Tre Fair Sex. 


The Lablache Face-Powder, so deli. 
cate, so dainty aud refined, is a most 
exquisite toilet-preparation. It is the 
admiration of thougands of, lovely 
American women who owe their beauty 
to its constant use. It will add brill- 
iancy to a maiden’s charms, and make 
the complexion as soft, transparent, 
and pure as an infant's. To the fair 
sex, who pride themselves on having 
the most delicate skin, this toilet- 
powder is becoming distinguished, and 
is found, among other fashionable sur- 
- ruandings, upon the toilet-tables of the 
élite. The Lablache Face-Powder is fur sale by all drug- 
gists, or will be mailed to any address on receipt of twenty- 
fivetwo-cent stamps. BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 
and sole proprietors, 34 West Strect, Boston, Mass. 


LAD AGENTS WANTED for — and Children’ 8 





















Weer. Valuable l 


v 


Write Mrs. F.0. Tam snag Box 648, Chicago, 








HOW TO MAKE 


Many It te tm- 
yoga once Bei 
with fair description 

“faces are inanadver- 
deficient tn ay ee 
a 2 oe gicmpr, anda 

RF descriptive cir- 
veloned figures, cular, with 


Art busts, etc, 
which can be remee 
uted by the use of 


ADIPO-MALENE. 


L.E.MARSH & CO., Madison &a., Phila., Pa. 


C ARD Book of HIDDEN NA NAME ME Cards, 


13 Funny_Btories, vara 
Speeches, Ete., and 1st our ney ‘Muati 
paper, all for a 20 stamp. HoME AN 











POINTs. 


Exact imitation of Lyons Silk Velvet. 
It is not a Velveteen, but supersedes any Velveteen over made. 
A new Velvet Pile Fabric never seen in America. 


See that the words “‘Velutina Wear Guaranteed ’? are stamped on the sclvage, | 











K of LOVEL 

iphabet of Success, 635 Conundrums, sey Set 
humorou: eaichent Hiitetdec alt ‘or y domts: amr r splendi: 
young people with 25 fine engravings sent t free. HILL PUB. CO., om Poul 


GHORTHAND >, eager oy tanght 


FREE screeners PAPER. 





by or personally. 
Scott-Brownr Cottrar,. 1006 "Chestnut St., Phila. 


$ TO $8 A DAY. Sample worth $1.50, FREE. 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREWSTER 
SAFETY REIN-HOLDER COMPANY, Hotty, Mica. 








55 iustratiz> 
ic eX Higirions etc. 
oon _— 





py a 
McALLISTER, tg. Optician, 49 Nassau SteyMOV. 
BUILDING BOOKS. Catalogu: Free. W.T. Com- 
stock, 23 Warren Street, New Yirk. 








Bap ta The Favorite Numbers, 308,404, 60, 


351, 170, and his other styles, 
Sold throughout the World. 





SPALDING Ss 


PREPARED 


GLUE 


The Famous Adhesive of the Wortp. 
Warranted seven times the strength 
of any other liquid glue. 


It holds like a vise. It mends everything. 


THE STANDARD FOR THIRTY YEARS. 


Two-ounce bottle, 25 cents, with brush. 
Sold everyerhere, 





' 


return mail. Full deseription 
FRE Moods" s new tailor-system of dress- 
cutting. MOODY & CO., Cincrnnatt, O. 


$100 to $30 A MONTH can be annie 


working for us. Agents } re- 





ferred who can furnish their own horses and give thcir 
whole time to the business, 
ably employed also. A few vararcies in towns and cities. 
BF. Jonnson & Co., 1009 Main Strect, Richmond, Va. 


Spar» moments may be pr fit- 














CORSETS 


Boned with Featherbene, 


‘and best ever made,—= ASS your Deslce foe tim, 


f 
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THESE HEADS show the latest styles of dressing the HAIR. They are taken from the last French. American, 
and English fashien-magazines, Some of them look a little difficult t: do—and they are, unless Tuk MIKADO 
BRAIDED-WIRE HAIR-ROLLS are used in producing the puffs and fullness. They weigh only half an 
ounce each. They do not heat the head, as wool ér hair will. By holding the hair out loose, they keep it from 
getting musty or gathering dampness trom perspiration, T! ey are made to match any color hair, 

Sold by dealers everywhere. ‘If yon do not find them at stur's, send 15 cents for one or 25 cents for two to 


THE WESTON & WELLS M’F’G CO., 1017 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia,,.Pa. 


PREMIUM ENGRAVINGS. 








Tt is the custom of “Peterson's Magaziyr,” as all its old subscribers know, to engrave, every year, A Premie™ 
Prater, in order tu reward persons getting up cluls, These plates are executed in the highest style of art, at an original 
cost of from ONE THUUSAND TO TWO. THOUSAND DOLLARS. “Peterson,” having kept up this 
practice for many years, has now an unrivaled selection of such engravings. These are now, as a great inducement, 
otte:ed (postage free) for Fifty Cents each, to subscribers or their friends. The engravings are as follows: 


The Surrender of Cornwallis, .. 2... 00.0 + ee eee wee es « v(27 inohes by R1) 
“ . 


Washington’s Adieu to His Generals, . sisich cia 3 ce 21) 
Banyan on Tridl,. . ccc we eas (27. .¢ 2A) 
Bunyan in Jail, . AERA cla ba fee hone si 21) 
Washingyton’s First Interview with His Wie, « 20) 
The Star of Bethlehem, ..... 4 16) 
“Our Father Who Art in Heaven,” ... ws 16) 
Washington at Trenton, bed 16) 
Bessie’s Birth-Day, ies %: 16) 
Christ Weeping over Jerusalem, Ba ee bee “6 16) 
Angels of Christmas, sia 16) 
Not Lost, beet Gone Before, » 16) 
Christmas Morning, « 20) 
Christ Blessing Little Ohildren, a 20) 
Washington at Valley Forge, .. rae é ‘ 20) 
Gran’ father Tells of Yorktown, oh cou = 20) 
“Hush! Don't Wake Them,” 16) 
The Parable of the Lilies, . . 16) 
Christ B-fore Pilate,.... ae 21) 
cea CMCC TE eR Rate TS ge : ! 15) 
Lion in Love, i. a 21) 
Angels of Paradise, .... » ates 21) 
Mother’s Darling, cul te 21) 
The Wreath of Immortelles,. . . ‘ 21) 
N. B.—Any subscriber to “Petersen,” or her friend, cm leave either af these engravings by remitting fifty cents, which 
de the mere cost of printing and paper, Ur five will Le ent for two dillars. Always say which you wish, 
Address THE PETERSON MAGAZINE CO. 
No. 3U6 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ViHOUSANDS OF LADIES 

ere 3 tae 
(lrs PurPosE 18 SOLELY For THE Leantmars tmatase 

OF DISEASE AND THE RELIEF OF PAIN, ITIS PROMPT IN ACTION, 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’'S 
* . ° VEGETABLE COMPOUND *. ° 


. . 1S A POSITIVE REMEDY . « 
For all those ae and Weaknesses so 





DRY GOODS, CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, 
FANCY GOODS, BOOTS AND SHOES, 
TURKISH, PERSIAN, INDIA, AND 
DOMESTIC CARPETINGS AND RUGS, 


In fact, everything dear to the feminine heart and useful 
to man, woman, or child, can here procured hear- 
quarters, and all from one firm, whose name is a warrart 
in itself and has been a household-word in New al 
for half a century. No matter if you reside in aor 
Mexico, by sending us your name and address you will 
reveive by return-muil, 


FREE 


of all expense to yourself, our large .eighty-page illustrate 
catalogue, containing the very latest foreign and domestic 
styles and designs of the above-mentioned goods; also, how 
to shop by mail from the samples which we send 


FREE 


when requested. In order to secure a copy of this book 
when issued, send in your name and address at once to 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


MUSIC ANY PERSON CAN PLAY 





out PIANO AND ORGAN “ic” 


out the 
aid ofa teacher by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide 
tu the keys. No previous knowledge of music whatever 
required, Send for book of testimonials, Frer. Address 
SOPER MUSIC CO., Box 1457, New York, N. Y¥. 
LADIES ! L will send long-cut hair switches for 

$2.00, Acrnts Wantep. Miss M. 


E. BEACH, Hair Emporium, Kockfo:d, Ill. 
pack 
Rut, 





For next sixty days, to rettuce stock, 





NUMBERS end complete sets of reading magazines. 





eeee to our Female population, 
® e  @ Price $1. in liquid, pill or lozenge form. ¢ 
* (@LavIrs, IT WILL UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES, ACT 
TLARMONY WITH THE LAWS TiiAT GOVERN YOUR SYSTEM. * 
* (Q7° THAT FLELING OF BEARING DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT 
AND BACKACHE, IS ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITS USE, 


IT 18 A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 


eeee 
e « 
Iv 
* 





LENOY, ALL CRAVING FOR STIMULANTS, AND 
NESS OF THE STOMACH. PLrLIODS PASSED WITHOUT PAIN.} 


er’ agetetons Use ft and Prescribe It..6! 
t@rIT BIVIVES THE DROOPING SPIRITS, INVIGORATES AXD 
HARMONIZES THE ORGANIC FUNCTIONS, GIVES — AND 
FIRMNESS TO THE STEP, RESTORES THE NATURAL LUSTRE TOTHB 
EYE, AND PLANTS 03 PALE CHEEK OF WOMAN THE FRESH 
ROSES OF LIFE’S SPRING AND EARLY SUMMER TIME, ¢ «¢ ¢ ¢ 


(7 ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. .4 
Co: 

ee ee seeeeeeeeee 
* Mrs, Pinkham’s “Guide to Health” will be mailed free 

any lady sending stanip. Letters of inquiry comfidentanlic 
answered. Mailed in Pill or Lozenge form on receipt of 
price, Address, Lynn, Mass, All sold by Druggists, * 
* MRS. PINKHAM’S LIVER PILLS core Corstrpatto:: 
BILIOUSNES3 AND TORPIDITY OF THE LIVER, £5 CENTS.  ¢ 
COoeeerereeeeeeteeeesseecesecegs 


low, AMERICAN MAGAZINK EXCHANGE, Sevharie,N.Y. 





EMBROIDERY SILK 


price; one ounce 


enc! 

THE ORAINERD ARESTRO 
SILK CO., 621 Market Street. Philadelphia, Pa, (>= 
or 469 Broadway, New York. 





ge JEWELRY: 


MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 
308 pas Sgey © wanes. 


WATCHES 82227532 


The Domestic Mfz. Co., Wallin:-ford. Conn. 





THE MAJOR’S LOVE; 


OR, THE SEQUEL OF A CRIME. 
By Ex1a Brown Price. 


“The Major’s Love; or, The Sequel of a Crime,” from the 


pen of Ella Brown Price, has a well-founded claim to favor- | 


able cunsideration. It is original and interesting, while the 
Plot has strenzth and is nut of the conventional type. The 
difficulties surrounding a love-affair constitute the theme. 
They are handled in askillful manner, and while the details 
are sufficiently elaborated the novel is both concise and 
clear-cut. 'The emotional élement is largely drawn upon, 
but none of the scenes are either strained or too sensational 
for refined taste It is a book for all classes of readers, and 
that it will give general satisfaction cannot be doubted. ‘Old 
and young alike should read and enjoy it. One volume, 
duodecimo, Paper cover, 60 cents; cloth, 75 cents, 


A YOUNG GIRL’S LIFE-HISTORY 
By N. J. CLODFELTER. 


“Snatched from the Poorhouse; or, A Young Girl's Life- 
Mlistory,” is the title of a new romance, which is interesting 
throughout, both in plot and incidents, and will amply 
repay perusal. The scene is laid chiefly in a yillage located 
in a coal-mining region, though mining life and perils are 
only incidentally touched upon, The main themes of the 
story are the benefits of life-insurance, a daughter's devo- 
tion, and the love-affnirs of several interesting and worthy 
| couples, In addition, the author has pretty theroughly 
| exposed the cruelty and oppression practiced in certain 

institutions devoted to public charity and» very clearly 
{| shown the necessity of reform, This book is written in 
| a elear awd trenchant manner. aud the author never loss 

sight of the fact that he has important lessons to inculcate 
| as well as a story'to tell. One volume, duodecimo. Paper 
cover, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 





4B These two new books will be found for sale by all Booksellers ani at all News-Stands everywhere, or copier of 


tem will be sent to any one, to any place, at once, postpaid, on remitting the price to the 


publishers 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Aa-Lady Canvassers wanted. Write for Catalogue and special rates to canvassers, large wages in-a pleasant busiiess. 
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ouUR 
ManvaL or RYSRYTHING GARDEN 
FOR THE 

is, this. season, the grandest ever issued, 
containing three colored plates and supcrb 
illustrations of everything that is ie, 
useful, and rare in Seeds and Pt. te. 
together with plain directions of “How to 
Grow Them,” by Peter HenpERson. This 
Manual, which is a book of 140 pages, ve 
mail to any address on receipt of 25 ccnts, 
in stamps. To all so remitting 25 ccnts for 
the Manual. we will at the same time ecnd 
free, by mail, in addition, their choice ot 
any one of the following novelties, the value 
of each of which is 25 cents: One pack«t 
of the new Green-and-Gold Watermelcn, 
or one packet of new Succession Cabbage, 
or one packet of new Zebra-Zinnia, or one 
packet of Butterfly-Pansy, or one packet 

of new Mammoth Verbena, or one plant of the beautiiul Moonflower— ste 

illustration—on the distinet understanding, however, that the party c1cering 

will state that they saw this advertisement in Prrerson’s MaGazINe. 


PETER HENDERSON & CoO. 


35 and 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED 180!. ho GOLD MEDAL, PaRIS, 1878, 


Oe: B Ss 
] eS 
an DIGKido LOCO, 
eee «Warranted absolutely pure 
(ay Cocoa, from which the excess of 
7 Oil has been removed. It has three 
j \\ times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
ah ih i with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
WA}, and is therefore far more economi- 
Fr: \ 
gis ‘ 








Wa: cal, costing less than one cent a@ 
iN cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
4 strengthening, easily digested, and 

admirably adapted for invalids os 
well as for persons in in health. 
Sold by Grocers ev irocers everywhero. 


V. ae & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is pro 


PS | | pared with the greatest care, and 

fi consists of a superior quality cf 

4Al ‘ ik} cocoa and sugar, flavord wil. 

| pure vanilla bean. Scrved ne a 

Oldest and th est ) drink, or caten dry as confec- 

The idest and the B \ tionery, it is a delicious article, 

Barry’s Tricopherous not only gives brilliancy lhl highly récommended by 

to the hair, but promotes the growth to such 

a degree that, in few months, a thin head of Bold by Grocers or rocers overywhere. 

hair becomes by its uso a thick mass of shining 


fibres, ; W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 





CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 18898. 





The Lindens. By: Alice Watts McVey 
(Illustrated), . 9... . 
The Soul— A Poem. -By Minna Irving, . 
Veni, Vidi, Vici—A Poem. By Mrs. @. 
W. Tatro, . i. . Oh ob ie 
The Mystery of Stirling House. By Mary 
A. Denison, 
Time’s March—A Poem. By Belle Bremer, 
Love Unfuiling, By Jennie Porter Arnold, 
April—A Poem. By Rose Elderton, . . 
Put tothe Test. By Frank Lee Benedict, 
Old Love—A Poem; By Annette Hills, . 
? Bittersweet —A Poem. By EmmaS.Thomas, 
A First -of- April Acquaintance. By Georgia 
> jGrant, 
| Drcams—A Puem. By M. A. O’Neill,. . 
. A’Vision of Night. By Alice Maud Ewell, 


e-0e ewe 


881 
835 


835 


844 
845 


850 
857 
857 


858 
864 
865 


; A Fragment—A Poem. From the ‘Song 


of Vala? 
The Mills of the Gods. By the author of 
“After Many Days,’ etc., etc.,. . . . 


The Halls of Silence—A Poem. By Ade- 
laide Rouse, . 


Every-Day Dresses, Garments, etc., etc. 
By Emily H. May (Illustrated), . . . 


Editorial Chit-Chat, 

Practical Suggestions in Fabric-Painiing, 
Notices of New Books, 

Our Arm-Chair, 

Our New Cook-Book,. .. . 

Fashions for April (Illustrated), ... . 
Our Paris Letter, 





Children’s Fashions (I'lustrated),. . 





BEHOLD, A CONTRAST! 








This postal card orders, 
for the old Tower of London, 
two cakes of SAPOLIO. 
Past ages made it 

2= > dark with crime, 
but now 2 
modern and 
American in 
vention will clear 


away all its stains. 


(The postal shown In this. advertisement Is an 
exact photo. reproduction of an order received at our 





London agency.) . EMOGH MORGAN'S SONS CO 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


Grocers often substitute cheaper goods for Sapolio to make a better profit. 


Send back 


such articles, and insist upon having just what you ordered. 
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HENDERSON'S “GALAXY” 
COLLECTION OF SWEET PEAS 


In no section of the floral. kingdom, has the hybridizer’s 
skill beenmore amply rewarde) than in the introduction 
of this maguifigent néw class of large flowering sweet peas, 
the flowerg being nearly double the size of the ordinary, the 
wings being alm st round; the exquisite colors also far sur- 
pass anythiag previously ‘iatroduced, being rich and varied 
in the extreme, many’ of them of soft and charming shades 
suffused with an entirely: different color, over which islaid 
@ network of fine yeins resembling frostwork. Some are 
also rich and gorgeous, ranging through bright-scarlet, 
cwrmine, velvety red, blue, white, etc., etc. Their elegance 
combined with their delicious perfume renders them excep- 
tionally valuable for garden-decoration and for cut flowers, 
and they are now ‘the fashionable flower,’’ little bunches 
of them being continually met with, worn as corsage- 
bouquets and carried in the hands of New-York ladies. 


AUTOCRAT—Wine-shaded violet, with ultramarine wings. AUTUMN TINTS—Pink and 
orange suffused with scarlet, wings soft-rose netted with pink. BEAUTY—A magnificent glowing 
crimson-scarlet. - CAPRICE—White-watered ‘and striped with mauve. FAIRY—Bright-rose, light- 
mauve wings. VENUS—Rose and violet-blue, veined and spotted. - 

Price of any of the above varieties, 15 cts, per packet; or the collection of six varieties, 75 cts. 
Postage-stamps received in payment, 

All purchasers of the entire collection of six varieties of sweet peas offered above for 75 cents will be sent, 

without charge, our Manual of *‘Everything for the Garden”—a handsome. book of 140 pages, illustrated 


by three colored plates, and containing hundrels of illustrations of flowers, fruit, and vegetables. %o all other,:the 
manual will be sent on receipt of twentyfive cents—in stamps. , 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 and 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 








You can bny our back-geared screw cutting 


$5 Cc INDELIBLE engine lathe. For $2.50, a book (The Cum- 

S ‘ >» THE OLDEST plete Practical“ Machinist). that. gives full 

: ‘© 'C Rapged CT instructions for its use. Almort any boy 

te Bs THE BEST can find time, before * going. for himself,” to master this 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS & STATIONERS lathe, and thus establish the foundation of a valuable trade. 
Workers of Wood or Metal, in the Workshop, 


: AND without steam-power, by using outfits of Parnes’s Patent 
—_ EY nee. Foot-Power Machinery, can bid lower and save more money 
ANY WATCH WEAR OUT. | trom their jobs than by any other means for doing their 

SOLD by Jewelers. By gt 25 cta.. Circulars-free..| work.- Send for een ee 
J. 3. BIRCH & O0., 184 Lewis Street, N. ¥. | W. F, & JOHN BAR CO.,692 Ruby St., Rockford, I. 


LSE LES 7 

PERFECTLY PURE oettcectt-cf.. THE BEST. “ritsusasarcr Gress sola.” 

Bonin RcsisnA ene tom, EVERY FAMILY Phu VasrEvencror sicior pe PRc 

LABORATORY (Ho c , MASS. (New York. Office, 63 Park Place.) 
, PRATT’S 


=a , PERFECTION ROAD CART | 
ORGANS AND SEWING ) fe beyond w doubt te bet cat 
3°99, up. 30 styles. made for the 
a new 














penne cf aber! or an, — de- 
at 3} or ness 
= 5 rim bh a Bobet pe outoe Gleswhere, write 
save half. Cirou Bireot to the mfrs, for circular ani prices. 

Tre. A. L, PRATT &CO., Kalamazoo, Mich, 


eet MADE WITH BOILING WATER 


TaN EPPS’S 


NARRANTEL HTM MATERIALS GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


al L 


nomen COCOA 


EMERSON PIANO CoBOSTON MASS. MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 
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co 
PEARCINE |i . 
OU can clean your house best, 
besides, you'll spare your back, your temper, and the comfort of the entire 
household. ° 
PEARLINE takes the hard work out. of house-cleaning. Surely, if this is truce, it 
deserves a trial. It is sold. everywhere. 


Beware of peddlers, imitations, and prize-schemes. Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. — 


HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS 


The Best Remedy for Fever-and-Ague, Dyspepsia, Liv Kidney Diseases, Ete., Etc. 
Ay ee | 





Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters is the Standard Medicine of the age. The bilious, the 

feeble, the despondent, the traveler, the voyager, the miner, the sedentary, the settler on the fron- 

tier, the toiler in crowded city tenement, the convalescent needing an invigorant, the shivering 

victim of ague, and the nervous of both.sexes everywhere have all Jearned that it is the House- 

hold Tonic of the American People. A successful career of over thirtyfive years in the 

eure of Dyspepsia, Malaria, Nervousness, Liver and Kidney Diseases, etc., fully attests its worth. 
For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers in Proprietary Medicines, 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZIN 








DESIGN IN OUTLINE: FOR A SOFA 





ZINE—APRIL, 1888 








SOFA-PILLOW OR PORTFOLIO 

















AN IMPORTANT PURCHASE. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS 



































WALKING-DRESS. HAT. SLEEVE. 





















































BODICE. 


PARASOL. 


HOUSE-DRESS. 
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LAWN-TENNIS GOWNS. 
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SWISS BELT. YOKE JERSEY. 
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TAILOR-MADE JACKET. 


CORSAGE. 
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NURSERY TIDY. 
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PURSE: KNITTED IN SILK. 




















THE STRAY DOVE. 





As Published by J. GIB. WINNER, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Words and Music by BENJAMIN CROSS Jr. 
Mode rato. 
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Copyright, 1888, by J. Gib. Winner. 





THE STRAY 
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Come the — sup - pliants at its ; Now the bell has 
To this ha - ven far - ’ “tio - ly spit - it 
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ceased its toll - ing And the or - gan’s sol - emn_ peal 
Heav-en-ly dove” As the cho - ir , sweet- ly sings 
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Ming-ling with the fra - grant in - cense Over the sen - ses’ 
T’ward the starsthrough o - pen win - dow Flies _ the bird with 
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faint - ly _ steal. 
Out-stretched wings. 
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DIRGE FOR THE YEAR 


BY 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


OrpPHAN hours, the year is dead— 
Come and sigh, come and weep ; 
Merry hours, smile instead, 
For the year is but asleep. 
See: it smiles as it is sleeping, 
Mocking your untimely weeping. 


As the wild air stirs and sways 
The tree-swung cradle of a child, 
So the breath of these rude days 
Rocks the year. Be calm and mild, 
Trembling hours—she will arise 
With new love within her eyes. 


January gray is here, 
Like a sexton by her grave ; 
February bears the bier ; 
March with grief doth how] and rave ; 











